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I INTRODUCTION 
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This study of YaktS marriage and domestic relations has ainedprimar- 
lly at analysis of the social values and Instltutlozis Involved in the 
establishment and maintenance of marital relationships. This has im- 
plied consideration not merely of the conventions through which ibarital 
values are expressed but also of the relation of msrltal status to the 
general structure of Yakb society. I have also been concerned to de- 
termine the extent to which the values posited by the YakO themselves are 
actually operative and to discover the changing conditions which have, 
in the period available for study, namely the past two or three genera- 
tions, been tending to modify traditional standards of marital behaviour. 
Such conditions will be found to include both circumstances inherent in 
the social structvire and also external factors impinging on Yakb society, 
I am aware that, apart from technical limitations dependent on the char- 
acter of the material obtained, the analysis presented here is far from 
complete, but an attempt has been made to indicate the essential char- 
acteristics of Yak6' marital standards and practices and the significance 
of the variations and anomalies -observed. 

Problms of the relation of personality or temperamental factors 
to sexual behaviour or to the marital relations between spouses have not, 
as such, been considered. lily experience and data were not adequate for 
thorough investigation of these matters which, although it would presup- 
pose grasp of the relevant social structure and standardised behaviour 
patterns is itself psychological not sociological in character. 

My work among the Yakd was undertaken in two spells one of six 
months in 1955 3iid another of three months in 1959 » Particular attention 
was given to marriage and domestic relations during the second visit. 
Although the results then obtained did not invalidate the general notions 
I had formed diiring the first period of field work they involved some 
modifications of detail. Prior to this second visit I had referred 
briefly to marriage in papers published in 1958 and 1959 * Vfhere, as 
occasionally happens, there is some discrepancy of detail between the 
accoiuit given here and the earlier statements this account maybe aocei*- 
ed as the more accurate. 

I am indebted to the Leverhulme Trustees and their Research Fellow- 
ships Committee for the award of a Fellowship and also to the Council 
of the University College of Wales for leave of absence in order to 
carry out the field work on which this study is based. Uy thanks aare 
also due to the Nigerian Government for permission to prosecute these 
studies and for facilities in the field. 

The greater part of my time was spent in Umor, the largest of the 
five Yako villages and most of the data are derived therefrom. I was. 
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however, able to assure myself dviring visits to the other villages and 
from statements of men and women from these villages who were resident 
in Umor , that marital conditions were essentially similar throughout the 
Yako communities* A few minor variations in customary standards and ac- 
tual practice of sooiological significance are considered at the appro- 
priate points in the discussion. 

The procedures adopted in pursuing enquiries will be apparent from 
the exposition itself, but one essential point of method should be em- 
phasised here. In order to determine the actual behaviour involved in 
marriage and the relation of such behaviour to native ideals it is ob- 
viously essential to obtain detailed accounts of particular marital his- 
tories. A few such accounts derived from chance encounters, however ex- 
haustive, are likely to be inadequate particularly for determining the 
degree of variation in respect of particular elements of behavioiir. It 
is therefore desirable to obtain an outline of the marital histories of 
all the members of a considerable group which can be regarded as a re- 
presentative sample, and likely to include v/ithin itself all the types 
of situation occurring in the community as a whole. For the YakB such 
a group was at hand in the households of the men of one patrilineal clan 
which had been selected at random, and ascertained to be in no marked 
degree exceptional, during my earlier period of work in 1955, when I 
was concentrating attention on the social organisation and economy of 
the YakB. In 1939 » with the co-operation of the people themselves, I 
obtained marital histories of the men and women of all these houseliolds 
and investigated more fully those which appeared to be distinctive in 
respect of any particular aspect. In this way records for over a hundred 
men and over two hundred women of all ages were obtained. By means of 
the age set system a chronological classification of marital practices 
among these people could be carried out and this has made it possible 
to determine the period and rate of certain changes during the past fifty 
years. The number of cases has also been sufficient to apply some simpler 
statistical methods for the determination of variability in behaviour, 
including the incidence of polygyny, divorce and other features of YakB 
marriage. I obtained in siddition marital histories of most of the more 
eminent and well to do men including the priest-heads of the patrilineal 
and matrilineal clans in order to determine the effects if any on marital 
practice of social eminence and wealth. 

The outlines of the general organisation of YakB society have been 
indicated in earlier publications and the relevant structxiral features 
will be described briefly in the course of this exposition; but the 
following demographic and economic matters are also necessary foruii- 
derstanding the social context of marriage. The YakB people, one of the 
several linguistically distinct groups which occupy the territory ex- 
tending eastward from the Cross River to the moTintainous covmtry of the 
Obam Hills, occupy a continuous tract of country which reaches to the 
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river at its north-eastern extremity but is for most peu:t separated from 
it by the territories of other linguistic groups, Ekumuru, iUoinakuna, 
Ibini etc. Thus the Yak'o are not a river trading people and until the 
twenties of this century very few of them passed beyond the bo\uidarie8 
of their own territory or those of their immediate neighbours* Trading 
expeditions to distant centres including the ports for the sale of palm 
products or the purchase of stocks of trade goods are a recent develop- 
ment confined to a few younger men. Yak& women still leave their own 
territory very rarely save for daytime visits to riverside village mar- 
kets (see Map, Pig.l), 

The Yak'6 probably comprise about 20,000 persons in all at the 
present time. They are grouped in five village settlements each situated 
from three to six miles from its neighbours. The largest village, Umor,l 
seven miles to the east of the river is a large and compact settlement 
covering an area of a quarter of a square mile, with a population which 
I estimated at nearly eleven thousand in 1933* Six miles to the north 
lies Ekuri, somewhat smaller than Umor, of which the main settlement 
areas are again away from the river although one of its dispersed wards 
has a waterside hamlet. To the north-east of Umor are the two smaller 
and closely neighbouring settlements of IHco and Nghpani, five and eight 
miles away, while little more tlian three miles south of Umor is the 
fifth and smallest village of Idomi. The linguistic unity of the Yako 
corresponds to a very high degree of general cxiltural homogeneity main- 
tained by a continual flow from one village to another of small numbers 
of visitors temporary residents and migrants* But there is no cen- 
tralised political organisation. Although a well recognised sense of 
their cultural unity exists among the Yako and there are between some of 
the villages traditions of friendship and mutual aid against enemies, 
each village has retained a political autonomy commensurate with its 
economic self-sufficiency. Sporadic fighting between the villages, 
particularly between Umor and Ekuri, has occurred in the past while 
inter-village jealousies have been an obstacle to the establishment of 
a luxitary administrative organisation for local self-government xmder 
British rule. On the other hand an individual Yakd who has a sponsor 
and host is readily adopted into the patrilineal clan and territorial 
organisation of another village. Ties of matrilineal kinship, unlike 
patrilineal, are not abrogated by permanent migration to another village 
and in fact matrilineeil kinship relations between persons of different 
villages are continually re-created by inter-village marriages in con- 
sequence of which a man in one village has sister's sons in another. 

This spelling is not phonetic; the name was variously heard as umi- and 
umo. This village is commonly known to neighbouring peoples by its 
Akunakuna name Ugep euid is so named in most Government maps and reports. 
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These in turn lead to farther migrations of both men and women from one| 
village to ;join matrilineal relatives in another. Such migrations are 
however very few in number in relation to the total populations of the 
village oommunltles ooroemed. 

5y far the greater part of the food supply of the Yak8 is obtained 
from the cultivation of farm plots and most of the labovir for each plot 
is provided by a household unit of which the productive nucleus is a man 
and his wife or wives. The exploitation of wild oil palms which provide 
the one substantial surplus of goods saleable for currency in external 
markets is similarly carried on by household units in which the man 
collects fruits from palms in the farming area of his patrilineal clan 
while the wife carries out the greater part of the process of oil ex- 
traction and cracks the nuts for kernels. Investigation in 1935 ot one 
patrilineal olan showed that of 112 adult males 105 were heads of house- 
holds eng&ged in farming and of the remainder only one was engaged in 
trading to the exclusion of farming while the others were dependents in- 
capable through age or infirmity of farm work. Half the households in 
this group were regularly engaged in the production of palm oil and 
kernels for sale.l Thus the maintenance of a farm and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, of palm oil production are basic activities of the household, and 
the concern of every husband and wife, while marriage, as will be seen, 
is the normal means of establishing or extending a household productive 
vmit. There are as will be seen mutual relations of the greatest signi- 
ficance between marriage as a social institution and the conditions of 
household production. 

Note on Orthography t Yak*6 terms and texts are expressed here in the 
phonetic system of the International Institute of African Languages and 
Cultures as set out in 'Practical Orthography of African Languages' (Memo- 
randtun 1, 1930) with the following modifications: 

(i) the symbol J, not z, has been used for the sound indicated by j in 

French jeu aM by a in English 'pleasure' 

(ii) The symbol c is used for the sound indicated by sh in English 'showl 

(iii) the velar n as in English ‘sing’ is represented by ng and if 'hard g', 

indicated by g, should anywhere follow velar n the combination will 
be written ngg. 

(iv) the severatl o and u vowels are indicated by diacritical marks 
thus: 


^ See Forde, Land i Labour in a Cross River Village, Geog. Joum. ,90, 
1937, PP. 24-51. 


0 - open o as in English hot; 

0 = close o as in English host; 

8 = ohscure o, or central vowel, approximately as in French jeu but 
less rounded; 

o = middle Oj approximately as in English law. 
u = open u, as in English duck 
u = close u,as in English pull 

(v) Other vowel symbols have their so called Italian values; tones, length 
and stress have not been indicated. 


Earlier Publications on the YakB 

1. Land and Labottr in a Cross River Village, Geographical Journal, 

Vol. 90, 1957. 

2. Piston and Accretion in the Patrilineal Clans of a semi-Bantu 

community in Southern Nigeria, Journal of the Royal Anthropologic- 
al Institute, Vol. 68, 1958 

5. Notes on some Population Data from a Southern Nigerian Village, 
Sociological Review, Vol. 50, 1959 (with Dr. E. Charles) 

4* Kinship in Umor— Double Unilateral Organisation in 'a semi-Bantu 
Society, American Anthropologist, Vol. 41, 1959 

5. Government in Umar, Africa, Journal of the International Institute of 
African Languages and Cultures, Vol. 12, 1959 
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CHAPTER II 


II THE SIGNIFICANCE OF KINSHIP AND AGE SET SYSTEMS 

The procedure whereby a Yak6 marital relationship is established 
or dlssolwed cannot be understood apart from kinship and age set sys- 
tems which proYide its structural framework. These systems will be 
considered here only in so far as they are relevant to the sociologi- 
cal analysis of marriage and the family. 

The YakS kinship system, as has been shown elsewhere, is dual in 
character. 1 Patrilineal kinship affords the organising principle of 
a system of major territorial descent groups known as yepun (sing. 
keptXn) irtiich will be referred to as patricians.^ Each village has an 
Independent and exclusive patrician system, and each of the clans 
claims collective rl^ts to residential and farming areas in a village 
territory. The patricians are strictly exogamous so that every marriage 
Involves relations between two distinct sets of patrikin, those of the 
groom wd those of the bride, and a wife on marriage becomes a member 
of the residential group composed of her husband's patriclansmen and 
their households. Within a kepGn the sentiment of patrilineal kinship 
is more strongly developed between the members of subgroups or line- 
ages known as yepoxiama (sing* epDnama) whose members trace actual 
patrilineal descent from a sixigle ancestor foiir or five generations 
senior to the younger advilts. The coherence of the kepun as a whole 
appears to depend as much on the interest in maintaining common re- 
sidence and farming rights as on the sentiment of patrilineal descent 
in terms of which it is expressed. Within a patrillneage however com- 
mon descent as such is dominant and, in the event of adoption into 
another clan, olalms of patrlklnship me^ conflict with the formal 
relationships proper to clan affiliation. 

At the same time a matrillneal kinship reckoning is dominant in 
determining the succession to property among the YakO and ritual values 
unify bodies of persons who claim common matrillneal descent and con- 


"Htlnship in Umor - Double Unilateral Organisation in a semi-Bantu 
Society, Amer. Anthropologist, 41»1959» 523 
2 

The convenient device of using patri-and matri- as prefixes to in- 
dicate succinctly theunUineal directions of descent and affiliation 
has been suggested and used by W.E. Lawrence in Studies in the Sciaice 
of Society, ed. G.P. Murdock, New Haven, 1937* It is adopted here and 
applied generally in distinguishing clans, lineages and kinsfolk of 
patrilineal and matrillneal affiliation respectively. 
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stitute loatriclans knovm as yajiina (sin^'. lejima). Here attain lineages 
or kejlinafat (siiig. lejimafat) of matrlkinsaen who trace actual common 
matrilineal descent are iinited "by stronger sentiments of kinship as 
distinct from common interests in particvilar ritual vsdues and symbols. 
The lejima is not strictly exogamous at the present time and no 
specific penalty for infringement operates to maintain matriclah 
exogamy but intra-clan marriages are generally held to be dangerous 
and conducive to sterility or the early death of children. In feict they 
very rarely occur. 

Although the principle of patrikinship determines the formation and 
maintenaince of primary settlement units in a Yakij village community the 
grouping of these units in larger divisions or wards of the village 
known as yekpatti (sing, kekpatn) igiiores this principle and is 
determined by territorial proximity alone. In the largest village, 
Umor, there are twenty two patricians grouped in four wards, but the 
clans of any one ward are not conceived as segments of a higher ward 
kin group. The traditions of the clans and genealogical evidence of 
recent fissions of clans and migrations of one segment to another ward 
also contradict any such notion. 1 

The ward (kekpatQ, pi. yekpatti) is a territorial group whose co- 
herence derives from the common interests of the men of the co-resident 
patricians. A number of economic, ritual and administrative activities 
are organised within each ward which also has its independent age set 
system. A new age set or eko (pi. nko) of men is formally recognised 
every three or four years at a feast provided by the nev/ set for the 
benefit of all the existing sets. The . nev/ set consists of the yoving 
men who have married or reached marriageable age since the previous 
set was established. It is called into existence by the ward head to 
whom it declares its two chosen leaders. Four years is regarded as the 
proper interval between the formation of tv/o sets and in the past this 
interval appears to have been generally observed; but in recent years, 
with increasing population, the interval between calling for the lead- 
ers of one set and the next has tended to fall. In Umor three year 
intervals appear to have occurred recently in Ukpakapi ward while one 
interval of only two years v/as recorded for the larger ward of Idjum. 
At the same time the ceremonial recognition of en age set has sometimes 
been postponed for several years on account of failure by the new set 
to acc\u!rulate in good time the food supplies necessary for the feast. 
Thus the Ukpakapi set whoso leaders were called for by the ward head 
and recognised in 1556 did not give their establishment feast until 
1958. 


See Forde, Fission and Accretion in the Patrilineal Clans of a Semi- 
Bantu community in Southern Nigeria, Joum. Royal Anth. Inst. ,68, 1958, 
511 ff. 
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it any one time there are 17 or 18 sets in existence in each ward 
and amon^ them are distributed men ranging in age from seyenteen or 
eighteen to oyer seventy years » but the numerical strength of the sets 
diminishes sharply after middle age with Increasing seniority. In the 
wards of Timor in recent years an age set of men has been of the order 
of thirty or more strong at the time of formation. The age sets in each 
ward are alternately labelled okprike and agbiagben, terms for which no 
convincing etymology was obtained, and each set is further identified 
by the name of its senior leader, being known as the okprike or agbiagban 
of so and so. 

The sets of the different wards, althou£^ they are formed in- 
dependently and there is no co-ordination of establishment ceremonies, 
are in practice equated. Thus a man of one ward in a village can name 
the sets which correspond with his own, and are regarded as equivalent 
in age, in the other wards. In the same way, although it is less 
frequently needed, a man in one village can determine the age set of 
any ward in another village which is held to correspond in seniority 
with his own. Should he migrate when adult he will be regarded as a 
member of such a set in the ward of his new residence. Owing to more 
frequent reductions of intervals between age set formations in the 
large IdjTm ward of Umor two groups of two sets are equated with two 
single sets in the other three wards. 

This age set system eiffords a means of determining the approximate 
chronological age of any person of which use will be made later in in- 
vestigating trends in marital customs. The assumption of a four year 
interval between sets correaponds very well with the age obtained 
independently for particular men by means of dated events at their 
birthsl and first marriages. In referring to the successive age sets 


Thus for example an Ukpakapl man of age set 7, the approximate age 
of whose members is estimated to be 62-6^ in 19^9 w&s independently 
estimated from occurrence of his first marriage in the year of a 
British military expedition through the Cross River country to be 6l 
years old. In the same way, a man of age set XVI. (the age 
of whose members is estimated at 22-25 ii^ 1939 ) could be shown 
to be 26 years of age since the year in which he went away to school 
was 1925 was also the year of the second time that his father 
who farmed a six year cycle of plots had again cleared a farm on the 
particular land (£be) where he was farming when his son was born. The 
man was thus 12 years old in 1925 and 26 years in 1939* Similar inde- 
pendent age estimates have confirmed the estimates of the age ranges of 
other sets. 
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in this discussion roman numerals will he used to indicate them in ory 
der of juniority. The senior set in Ukpakapi ward in Umor^ of which 
there were only two or three living members in 1935, is labelled I and 
the most junior which was formed in 1938 is indicated as XYIII.Age sets 
of other wards have been given corresponding numbers according to the 
native equations between sets. 

But the principle of age grouping operates long before the formal 
recognition of a set £ind a man's age set membership has in fact been 
already established in childhood. Thus every year in Umor on one day 
dtiring the village festival of Leboku the children living in each patri- 
cian area form a number of parties each of about the same age, boys and 
girls forming distinct sets of parties. Each visits the homes of its 
members' parents to collect materials for a feast. The parties of yo\jng- 
er children are told that they must choose a leader; the older already 
have a leader or dispute over the leadership and settle the matter with 
the encouragement of their elders by wrestling contests between rivals. 
The boys' parties of similar age from the vetrious yepun of a ward com- 
pete with one another or in groups during the Leboku festival and at 
other times in wrestling and other games. There are sqtiabbles as to 
which parties from the different yepun are equivalent in age and should 
therefore compete or join together in these games and there are also dis- 
putes as to the appropriate party to which a particular child should 
belong. Thus gradually during their childhood the boys of a ward sort 
themselves out into a series of groups of increasing seniority and as 
the members of each group reach the age of marriage it is formally estab- 
lished as an age set. If however a potential sat is too large or too 
few in number in the opinion of the ward head it can be split or joined 
to its next junior group at this time. 

Age groups are similsarly formed among the girls of a kepun and ward, 
during childhood and the separate groups are distinguished in the ward 
dancing parties which take place especially during and after theLebdka 
festival. But women's age sets similarly formed by combinations of the 
smaller groups althou^ they choose leaders and like those of the men 
act corporately in performing tasks such as path weeding at the request 
of the weurd head are not formally established in a public ceremony like 
those of the men. . 

An age set of men continues to be divided within itself into a num- 
ber of groups of closer friends or companions known as liboma (sing, 
koboma = fingers). Such a group of companions for which the term age 
ma^es as distinct from age set members will be used consists of half a 
dozen or more men mostly, but not entirely, from a single patrician. 
Particular att^tion must be payed to the koboma and its count- 
erpart among women since the celebration of a marriage is the occasion 
for displays of mutual esteem between the spouses and their parents on 
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the one hand and their reepeotlre sets of Bge oiates on the other, while 
the conduct of the marriage rites and feasts are directed hy the kohoma 
of the father of the bride and by the corresponding group of companions 
of her mother, known as a letekO* 

The group of age mates is conoeived as a subgroup of the larger 
age set and an analogy with lineages of a clan is madet "We haye libona 
in ekW Just as we have yeponama in kepCbi." But the age mate groups are 
not strictly mutually exolusive and comprehensive subdivisions of an age 
set« ▲ man may, althou^ it is exceptional, belcmg to more than one 
koboma at the same time so that the memberships of the various groups 
overlap to some extent. Membership of a koboma can be terminated at 
will by simple refusal to continue to recognise the relationship, but, 
secession or virtual expulsion as a result of quarrels which would raider 
the koboma unstable is said by TakS to occur very rarely. The composi- 
tion of a koboomi although affected by kepQn and lineage affiliations is 
not oo-extensivs with the membership of any one patri-lineage or patri- 
cian in an age set, and a koboma is not conceived as a kin group. Turther- 
more even the ward boundaries of the age set system can be overstepped 
by accepting in an age mate group a man of an equivalent age set in an- 
other ward. Thus a man of the lineage of KlkungkOla kepun in Idjum ward 
at Umor had as koboma fellows seven men of his own patrician, five other 
men of his ward each from a different patricians and three men of two 
different patricians in another ward. The koboma of a man of Ukpakapi 
ward included three men of his own patrician, two of another patrician 
in Ulqiakapl, one of another ward and one or two others whose clan and 
ward affiliations were not recorded. 

hx age set is concerned in any marriage or death of one of its mem- 
bers or of a member's close relatives, and it will be shown later how con- 
siderable is the part of the relevant age sets in the oonduot of the rites 
and feasts whereby marital status is established. But the entire age set 
does not usually funotion as a corporate group on these occasions, the 
age mates of the member concerned are the main participants to whom may 
be added less Intimate age set fellows who have other ties with him. 



CHAPTER III 


ElE-UARITAL RELATIONS AND BETROTHAL 

As has heen indicated above boys and girls are encouraged from early 
childhood 1:(y their parents and elders particularly during the annual La- 
boku rites to form small parties of age mates. A group with common kepon 
affiliation usually provides the nucleus for each party but membership of 
a party Is not strictly confined to children of one kepon. The girls groups 
are the more conspicuous because those of successive ages from about nine 
to sixteen years in one or more yepOn combine to form large dance parties 
idiich during and after the LebokQ rites visit the ward and kepun squares 
of the village. Forming a circle of twenty to forty performers eurranged 
in a descending order of age groups they execute a shuffling dance to the 
accompaniment of a large repertoire of sraigs. Age mates also join toget- 
her in daily water carrying parties to fetch water for their parents on 
the outskirts of the village. During the Lebokn rites mutual declarations 
of friendship are made by girls of a small party, half a dozen or so in 
number, who regard themselves as a group of intimate age mates. Such a 
group will usually consist mainly of members resident in a single patri- 
cian area. Taking the coconuts provided by their parents or later their 
lovers as Leboku gifts they meet together. One takes the lead and slic- 
ing half through a nut with a matchet calls the name of her closest friend. 
The friend completes the cut calling the name of another friend who then 
slices the next nut while calling the name of another girl of the group. 
This continues until all the names have been called. It is from -thld 
ceremony that a group of girl companions receive the name letek6' frienda 
These declarations are usually made publicly in the presence of other ward 
age gidupsand there are sometimes quarrels over the admission of particu- 
lar girls into one of these groups of age mates. Thus the leteko, or 
small group of intimate friends within a potential age set of women, is 
established esurly and is very conspicuous among the girls of a Yako 
village, and it forms the setting in which its members establish friend- 
ship and sexuaO. relations with youths. 

Althouf^ girls are expected to give their mothers considerable help 
in the household and farm from an early age, parents interfere little with 
the leisure and play of their dau^ters. Boys and girls do not play or 
move about together either in pairs or in groups in the village, but a 
boy can obtain an invitation from a girl to be her partner in night par- 
ties of her letekfi. From the age of eleven or twelve years a party of 
girl age-mates not merely dances and passes much leisure time as a group 
but also spends nights together sleeping in one or other of their mothers' 
houses. To these night parties known as yeyomB, sing. keyomS, each girl 
is free to invite a lover and the couples occupy the wide mat coveredfloor 
of a Yako woman's house. The mother with her young children . may remain 
in the house occupying the raised bed on one side of the large single room. 
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but she is not regarded as a chaperone and will often go to her hus- 
band's house if her daughter's letek6' wishes to occupy her own. 

A boy seeks an Invitation to become the partner of a girl in a 
nl£^t party by offering her a customary gift which is presented to her 
by one or two of his age mates. The boy may have been acquainted with 
the girl since eeorly infancy but will not approach her directly. With 
one or two close age mate friends he goes to aplace idiere he is likely 
to encounter her and stands a little way off while his friends approach 
her. The traditional gift is a coconut but today a halfpenny or a penny 
is usually offered in its stead. His friends say that they bring the 
coconut from the boy who has admired her " when he has seen her in the 
village. It is oustomaxy to convey some particular compliment about 
her beauty or gruoe and say that the suitor wishes to Join her at her 
next keyomO. Acceptance of the gift requires the girl to tell the go- 
betweens when and idiere the suitor may join her or to send a message 
to them later by one or two of her friends. If she wishes to refuse 
the approach a girl usually treats it as a Joke or pretends that she 
does not Join any night parties. A girl occasionally invites a youth 
to Join her, but such an approach must be indirect and ambiguous for 
fear of the ridicule that would follow blvuit refusal. There is there- 
fore usiially some flirtatious enco\inter before a girl gives an invita- 
tion. She then asks one of her friends to take a message to the youth 
pretending that he has already approached her. The friend will say 
"So and so is going to be in such and such a house this night. She 
would like you to come to her as she has had so many messages from you." 
If the youth wishes to come he pretends he had indeed made approaches 
,but if averse he may well tell the messenger quite bluntly that he has 
sent no message and that her friend is shameless. From the insteinces 
known to me it appears that while approaches are made in this way to 
men by young widows or divorcees it is exceptional for an unmarried 
girl to send a definite message of invitation to a youth. 

Girls sleep together in parties with their lovers at irregular 
intervals^ often after they have danced in the evening, but I was not 
able to estimate the frequency of these parties. Among the yoxuiger 
girls of ten or eleven years it is probably occasional and may begin 
with the consent of the mothers at the urging of older groups who teU 
them it is time for thea to Join a nl^t party. But it was generally 
agreed among my Informants in Timor that most girls Join night parties 
before the age of first menstruation. 

Before betrothal a girl is at liberty to accept the approaches of 
several youths on different occasions. Boys and girls gossip a good 
deal among themselves over who has secxared the favo\u' of a particular 
girl, and vdiether so and so is Jealous of another. It is expected of 
a boy that he will bring present* such as coconuts, native 'pears', a 



pot of pomade or a trinket from time to time if he wishes to retain the 
affection of a girl. 

JU. though a hoy is free to visit more than one girl, so long as 
the girls belong to different groups of age mates, and a girl may on 
separate occasions invite different lovers, it is considered improper 
for a hoy to court more than one girl at the same time from a single- 
group of age mates. If a lad has visited a keyomB of one leteko as the 
lover of one girl he cannot quickly transfer his attentions to another 
without bringing on himself and the second girl the hostility of the 
rest of the group which will if necessary ostracise the offending girl. 
The likelihood of this hostility appears to he a very effective deterrent 
to rivalry between girls of the same letekB, and if a girl does accept 
the advances of a youth who has recently been the lover of one of her 
intimates she will probably be forced to leave the group and attempt to 
join another. On the other hand a girl who shows too openly her jealousy 
of a lover's friendship with girls in other groups will be laughed at 
and teased. 

Although youths of a single koboma do not as a group offer then selves 
as lovers to a single letekB of girls there is a tendency for the boys 
to keep together so that a youth will seek lovers for his friends in a 
letekB where he himself has found f&vovtx. 

Usually the lovers who join a party of girls are boys of their own 
age but a young msirried msin may also join a party of older girls. These 
parties are the occasion for much general gossip, joking end teasing. 
Altho^lgh sexual attraction for a particular partner underlies the 
presence of each youth all my informants agreed in giving the impression 
that a single couple could not Isolate itself from the rest of the 
group, that love making tended to be covert and that coitus could take 
place only secretly when most of the party had settled down to sleep. 

All my older informants were agreed that there had during the past 
generation been considerable change in pre-marital sexual relations and 
in the attitude of both parents and young people towards them. It ap- 
pears that sexual play between boys and girls has always been regarded 
as both inevitable and desirable, and that the night party is the recog- 
nised setting for the first phase of sexual experience. To meet a lover 
elsewhere on the other hand would be shameless. At the same time the 
earlier attit\ide, which many of the older people and especially woman 
retain, is that pre-marital pregnancy is disgraceful and pregnancy be- 
fore betrothal still more so. Mothers were formerly successful as a 
rule in impressing on their daughters both before and during betrothal 
the shame of pregnancy before marriage, they exhorted them to refuse 
actual coitus and to tell them if any youth attempted to abuse friend- 
ship by trying to force it upon them. Although, as will be seen later. 
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abortion is regarded us a grave offence against the fertility spirit of 
the ma triclan ajid one for which supernatural punishment of the whole 
clan is to he feared, mothers not infrequently carried out or connived 
at secret abortion if their daughters actually became pregnant before 
marriage. To guard against penetration the older girls were expected 
to wear a special girdle at night parties consisting of a long narrow 
strip of cloth, formerly baric cloth, which was wound round the waist 
and between the thighs. Older women insist that in their childhood no 
young girl would have dared, before betrothal at least, to remove this 
girdle lest her friends or her mother discovered it and shamed her. They 
also claimed that it would be quite exceptional for a youth to attempt 
actual coitus at a night party. Wen after betrothal the young couple 
were allowed to spend the night together in the house of the girl's 
mother coitus did sometimes occur but it was not the rule and was 
usually interrupted in an endeavour to avoid pregnancy. 

At the present time, as is indicated by the very hi^ incidence of 
pregnancy before marriage, coitus generally occTirs during betrothal and 
my younger informants said it was very general between partners in the 
nig^t parties of the older girls. But yoxinger people sadd that today a 
girl would usually refuse coitus imless she wishes to be married to her 
lover, and even then would try to avoid insemination by insisting on coitus 
interruptus. On the other hand I heard of cases in which girls invited 
completed coitus in the hope of pregnancy which would force the hands 
of parents who disapproved of the youths they wished to marry. 

Before the first mairrlage of a girl there is usually a considerable 
period, which may be termed the period of betrothal, during which the 
suitor is recognised by the girl's parents as a prospective son-in-law. 
In seeking this recognition the suitor has to present himself formally 
to the girl's father,! and once gained it involves the suitor in oblig- 
ations to perform specific services for the bride and her parents and 
to present gifts to them, especially at times of festlved. These gifts 
and services are referred to as kokola, a term which may be used with 
reference to any gift but in this context implies the whole series of 
obligations preliminary to the marriage rites. 

In presenting himself to the girl ' s father the suitor relies on the 
support of one or two of his age mates. Bis closest friend may go to 


I refer to the father throu^out but a foster-father may aot in this 
capacity in some circumstances even when the father proper is still a- 
live and in the village. A foster-father is usually a step-father or a 
mother's brother. In the latter case his household is usueilly distinct 
from that of the girl auid her mother. 




the father’s compoimd in advance to say that the suitor will coae the 
next evening or on the next koktt - the main market day when most people 
remain in the village - to offer kojcola to the father. With his age 
mates, one of whom carries a calabash of palm wine, the suitor arrives 
'to show himself. He usually says little or nothing himself and one 
of the friends acts as spokesman, describing the suitor as a friend of 
the girl on whose behalf the suitor is anxious to make betrothal gifts 
to her parents. I did not witness one of these visits but gained the 
impression from informants that they occurred only after the willing- 
ness of the parents to accept the suitor had been ascertained either 
by the girl or by one of the suitor's friends or older relatives. Little 
directly connected with the prospective marriage is usiaally said at 
this visit; the father will have found out elsewhere whether the suitor 
or his relatives are able and likely to make a prompt masrriage payment 
in due course and he will already have discussed with his wife and 
their relatives the eligibility of the suitor. The father alludes to 
the betrothal services which are expected and indicates that he will 
want to see them carried out. The wine is poured out and drunk by the 
group and anj' friends or relatives of the father who may be present in 
the compovind, and the sxxitor dep.art3 with his friends. There is no 
necessary or formal communication between the suitor's father and his 
prospective father-in-law at this time.l 

After betrothal the suitor is usually free to visit the girl in 
her house at night apart from parties of her age mates, and each ex- 
pects the other to refrain from sexual intimacy with others, an expect- 
ation which is by no means always fulfilled. Jealousy often leads to 
(quarrels, while on the other hand a betrothal that is no longer desir- 
ed by one partner is often ended by flagrantly consorting with another 
lover. 


In an earlier reference to Yako marriage (Kinship in Timor, Amer.Anth., 
41>1939»523 ff.) I stated that a father might encovirage a man to seek 
marriage with his (the father's) sister's daughter, that is with a woman 
whose son would, in consequence of the matrilineal inheritance of move- 
able property, be heir to the father's own heir ( his sister's son and 
also in such a case the brother of his son's wife ) . Instances of s\ich 
marriage were encountered and succession to property was recognised as 
a motive for them. But further enquiry has shown that this form of 
cross-cousin marriage is to be regarded as an irregular and not as a 
preferred type of marriage. In addition to strict patriclein exogaiiQrand 
a less 'stringently enforced matriclan exogamy cousin marriskge Im any 
form is generally regarded as improper among the Yako. There is no pro- 
hibition of or penalty for cousin rasurriage as such but it is considered 
undesirable because "the children of brothers and sisters are sons and 
daughters' , 
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The oustomaxy services of the suitor to his prospective father-in- 
law consist in tJinor of farm work during the following farming year.Dec- 
ember or Janizary, the time between harvest and the beginning of the work 
on the new farm, is commonly chosen by a lover to 'show himself to his 
prospective father-in-law. When the father-in-law is ready to clearhis 
new farm in Februazy the sviitor has to provide a working party for bush 
clearing by mustering a group of his age-set fellows to Join him there 
on an appointed day. This group usually consists of the suitor's age 
mates together with other men or youths of his age-set and some older 
friends in his patrician. Koweidaya the group may not be more than a 
dozen strong and visits the farm only on one day, but old men said that 
when they were young a suitor had to provide a large party on several 
days. 


The suitor has also to provide his prospective father-in-law with 
a supply of split creeper stons used in considerable qxiantity on every 
farm for lines running between poles on which the yam vines are trained 
and for tying yams on the yam stack frames after harvest. The suitor 
again seeks the aid of his age mates and other aige set fellows and re- 
latives in collecting this during the bush clearing period and it is 
then coiled into a large tapering bundle, nearly a foot thick at the 
base and ei^t or more feet high - the traditional form in IMor in which 
the gift should be presented to the father-in-law. The suitor has to 
provide a meal, actually supplied by his parents, and palm wine for his 
age-mates and other helpers when they return to the village with him after 
assisting in performing any of these services. (See Frontispiece. ) 

Sometimes the suitor with his age mates contributes to the work of 
house building or repairing in place of, or in addition to, farm ser- 
vices. Providing materials for and making new roof mats, of which sev- 
eral hundred are needed for a Yakb house of average size, were cited in 
several betrothal histories that I recorded. Uy impression is that as 
a group activity replacing farm services this practice is recent bat that 
the father-in-law could always by custom, during the betrothal period, 
call on the suitor himself to assist in house repairing, a considerable 
task requiring several pairs of hands which is carried out in the slack 
period before the main yam harvest. A suitor is, indeed, expected to 
offer his help in any considerable task that the father-in-law undertakes 
during the period of betrothal. He will, for Instance, help in the 
lifting and tying of yams at harvest, and it is while rendering such aid 
that the relations between them become to some degree intimate. 

During the annual Leboku rites, at the time when parents give speeds! 
food and omamoats to their children, a suitor should make gifts not 
only to his betrothed but also to her parents. Items which recur in _^my 
records of Leboldi gifts of suitors are palm wine, kola nuts (lebu), 
fathoms of cloth euid matchets to the fathers; kola nuts and sets of 
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chewing sticks, made from etung root which blackens the teeth, to the 
mothers; and to the girls bowls of native 'pears' (kopeng) the fruits of 
a cultivated tree (pachylobis edulis) which are in season at the time 
of the LebokQ rites, coconuts, lengths of raphia fibre for making gir- 
dles, and bowls of lidtta or alowa fruits from the seeds of which a black 
dye (eblomi) for decorative body painting is prepared with bharcoal. <Vhen 
groiandnuts are ready for harvesting shortly after the Lebokfi rites it 
is the turn of the girl to make a customsury gift of a bowl of groundnuts 
to her future husband. This is brought to him by her closest friend end 
the youth is expected to place a retum gift in the empty bowl when hand* 
ing it to the friend. At the present time the usual return gift is a 
'vanity* trade article such as a comb, mirror or necklace. These gro\uid- 
nuts should have been harvested from a crop planted by the girl herself. 
At the beglxinlng of the farming season after a suitor has presented him- 
self to her father a betrothed girl is given a small patch in her mother's 
section of the farm which she cultivates and plants with groundnuts for 
this purpose. 

There are differences in the customary obligations of betrothal be- 
tween the different Yako villages. I did not investigate these system- 
atically but the following practices in Ngkpani which are not foiuid in 
Umor will serve to illustrate the character of the var iations.lt Ngkpani 
when a girl is betrothed she and her age mates, most if not all of whom 
will also be betrothed, must refrain from eating keplo (i.e. mashed yam 
generally known by the pidgin term 'fvifu' in Southern Nigeria) during the 
period from the opening of the farming year after her betrothal until the 
second following harvest time which should also be the time of the mar- 
riage rites. This period, known as keplB kesi (fvifu prohibited), ends 
when the groom brings the marriage payment to the father and a meed known 
as keplB kenai (fufu made) is prepared by the girl and her friends. 
Throughout the period of keplB kesi the future husband had until recently 
as a betrothal service to carry water every day for the mother from a 
nearby stream and to bring the father a daily calabash of palm wine. 
This former N^qpani practice is well known to Umor men irtio said it had 
never applied in their village where, although gifts of palm wine to the 
father-in-law are made, these have always been occasional while water 
carrying is regarded in Umor as a woman's task. 

There is both an appropriate age for betrothal and an appropriate 
period for its duration but these are not adhered to rigidly. It is 
generally considered that a girl is ready for betrothal at the second 
harvest after the beginning of puberty as indicated by her first men- 
struation, and the customary time for the declaration of a betrothal is 
at the end of the main yam harvest in November or December. The marriage 
rites should then be carried out at the end of the second harvest fol- 
lowing, making four years in all from puberty. But apart from other 
contingencies which may affect its duration the occurrence of pregnancy 
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daring betrothal frequently, as will be shown, reduces the lengtiiof the 
period. 

Synopses of two premarital histories will Illustrate shortened and 
extended betrothal periods. laB in Idjiman ward in Umor was betrothed 
to Obaai also of Idjiman in Ceoember, two harvests after the time when 
she first mmstruated. Obasi rendered fans oleariniT services to his 
prospective father-in-law during the following Feboruaxy or Uarch anilsQ 
had beoome pregnant by this time. As a result of her pregnancy the mar- 
riage rites were performed aooordlng to custom before the end of the 
sixth moon of her pregnant l.e. before the harvest of that year and 
her child was bom during harvest time. She remained in her mother's 
household as is customary, \mtll her husband had built a woman's house 
for his wife which was completed only after another seven or ei£^ months 
just before the xiext harvest so that the new household did not function 
as an economic \mlt until the following farming ye'ar. In this instance 
the marriage ceremony took place approximately two and a half years after 
puberty, and the family was established as an independent economic unit 
with the opening of the farming year three and a half years after puber- 

Assuming the latter to have occurred at between eleven and twelve 
years of age when '^e bride was less than sixteen years of age when she 
oame to live writh her husband. 

Djasl of Biko Biko ward became betrothed to OtU of Ukpakapi diurlng 
the planting season* She had first reached puberty three harvests be- 
fore that time. Ottl made gifts to her and her parents during the Lebolu 
festival of the first year of the betrothal, but it was not until the 
second year that he and his age nates performed services for his pros- 
pective father-in-law. In this instance the services were in house 
building and not in farm work. Bjasi planted a groundnut patch in that 
year. In the previous year she had not done this but had obtained from 
her mother the groundnuts idilch she presented to Otu. During part of 
the Leboka festival of the next year, a time when the love affairs and 
nl^t parties of the young girls of Umor rise to a crescendo, Otu went 
to Calabar with an older man on a trading trip and learned after his 
return that Djasi has accepted a gift from a youth Ubl of his own 
patrician in Ukpakapi ward, who had joined her in a night party of her 
age nates. Otu angrily tackled Ubl, accusing him of betrayal of an age- 
set fellow and a kinsman, and abused Djeusi for her unfaithfulness, not 
only to her face but among his friends and hersJ Djasi refused to re- 
ceive Otu again and said she would be betrothed to Ubl. OtU demanded 
repayment for the presents and services he had performed to her and her 
parents but was refused. He went to the head of his ward to dmnand 
that repayment should be made. Custcmi was in his favour here for a 
father should reimburse a suitor who has given the betrothal gifts and 
services if the girl or her parents later wilfully refuse the marriage. 
But in this case he lacked the support of the elders of his own 
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patrician* It was said that no one got to the hottom of lover s' quarrels 
and as the girl was coming to live in the dwelling area of the patri- 
olan as a wife in either case it was not good to continue the quarrel. 
The value set on clan solidarity appears to have overriden the undouht~ 
ed merits of a case which would in the ordinary way have been pressed 
hy the clan head. Sjasl's marriage ceremony, which was to have been 
perfozmed after the harvest of that year, was postponed until the fol- 
lowing year when TTbi was the bridegroom. In this Instance six years 
elapsed between the onset of puberty and the marriage rites while it 
would be a further year before the wife Joined her husband to found an 
independent household. 

Pre gnancy before Kcdcpot * Girls but rarely become pregnant before 
betrothal. In such a situation there is nearly always a youth ready to 
take the girl as his wife and if she has several lovers they may dis- 
pute over the rijd^t. There are, however, oooaslonB in which the father 
of the girl is left to discover the identity of her lover, and to visit 
his father or other patrilineal kinsman to insist on the youth's oblig- 
ation to provide marriage money and take her as a wife after the bdrth 
of the child. 
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CHAPTER IV 


IV THE ItARHIAGE RITES 

The first marriage of a Yakb girl involves a series of distinct 
ceremonial acts which acre dovetailed in a continuous sequence. They are 
the announcements of the marriage, the gatherixig of the marriage fire- 
wood (nghK mun), offerings to the matriclan shrines, the olitorodectomy 
rite (k^kpot), the weddizig feasts (ehon keta), the transfer of the 
marr^aM parent (libeman) and finatlly the seclusion of the bride 
(okpolokpolo). The character of these separate ceremonial elements can 
be appreciated only from a descriptive account in which their over- 
lapping stages are maule clear. They are connected overtly by the fact 
that the organisers and main participants, namely the age mates of the 
bride, her father, her mother and the bridegroom, air e the same through- 
out. 


It has already been pointed out that the YakB consider the ap- 
propriate time for the marriage rites to be the second harvest follow- 
ing that at which betrothal occurred. But the proposal that marriage 
rites should be under taGcen at a particular harvest should come not from 
the groom or the bride's parents but from the age mates of the latter. 
JVhen a girl has a lover who has declared himself to her parents, the 
age mates of the mother come to her at the next hainrest time bringing 
a calabash of palm wine aind say 'Your daughter is growing up. Next har- 
vest it will be time for her to have kekpopam.' The mother shoiild by 
convention demur, saying that her daughter is too yo\ing. In fact if 
she reailly considered this so she would not have agreed to recognise 
the betrothal. The father tells his closest age set friend of this 
and his age mates follow suit a few days later. Kekpopam is the term 
for one form of the olitorodectomy rite, known as kdkpot, which is held 
only at the end of the harvest season. The term is derived from kCQc- 
pot + kepam = edge, and indicates that the operation is performed at 
sites, each special to one patrician in the uncultivated land at the 
edge of the village. Kekpopam is the standard and preferred form of 
the rite but it cannot be carried out if the girl is already pregnant. 
Kukpot must then be performed in the bush (likSt) remote from the vil- 
lage at a site known as llkpobo of which there is in Umor one for each 
of the four wards. The rite is then termed likpokct (kukpot + likSt) 
and carried out during the seventh moon of pregnancy no matter whenin 
the year that may fedl. 

The Announcements of the Marriage . After the yam planting follow- 
ing the decleu^ations of the parents' age mates, in April or Kay the 
father goes or sends to one of the forest villages to the east of Yako 
territoxy where game is abundant to buy a smoked antelope carcase (kemenj) 
and tells his wife to arrange with her friends for the preparation of 
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a large supply of fufu on the next koko dayl 

He calls his age mates In the evening of aiyo-kokB to inspect the 
meat and they ask the girl's mother to make some oil sauce to eat with 
the neck of the kemen* On the same evening they tell all the memhera 
of the father's age set emd other friends of his in all four wards to 
come to his compoimd in the morning on the next day^after their return 
from tapping their palm trees , each hringing his calabash of wine. The 
father has given a large supply of yams, forty or so, to his wife and 
these will he made into ftifu by her friends on that ^y. 

For the feast on koko all the invited men assemble during tbe morn- 
ing and there will be thirty or forty present if the father is popular. 
Large calabash bowls of fufu are set out together with small bowls of 
sauce. This is eaten first and then a large wine pot is produced and 
filled by the friends from their calabashes. The father's 'true friend' 
(otHmB monowo), i.e. his closest declared friend among his age mates, 
who takes charge of the proceedings, brings out one front leg of the 
kemen with oil sauce. This is shared and eaten before drinking. Ifter 
drinking the guests will ask the father to bring out the rest of the 
meat and he tells his 'true friend' to do so. The latter then announces 
what all in fact know already **The reason I call all you people today 
in to tell you that in the coming harvest our daughter will have kek- 
popam. She will collect firewood and then ktOqpot will be done for her." 


^ Koko is a term for one of the days in the six day week at Umor. The 
days are: aiyo-kokB = before koko| 

koko; 

koko-bloko = kokS passed; 
aiyo-6pongObi = before opongSbi; 

CponglJbi; 

opongobi-bloko = SpongSbi passed. 

Koko is the day of the main market in Umor. It is also the day appro- 
priate for most rituals and celebrations whether for the idiole village 
or for smaller groups. On this day people leave the village for only 
short periods if possible and visiting of all kinds takes place, t^on- 
g5bi is the day of the smaller weekly market and is particularly as- 
sociated with ritued activities connected with women. Thus a man must 
be burled on koko but a woman on opongobi. 

The same cycle is found at Nko Eind N^panl while the two other 
Yako villages Ekurl and Idomi have, in common with the riverside Ekumuru, 
a four day week with only one market. In this shorter week, however, 
the kokB day. has the same significance as at Umor. 
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If there are not too many people the father's friend will keep hack 
one leg of meat to he eaten later hy their age mates alone. Otherwise 
the father will have to huy an extra hack leg for them to eat on the 
next dsgr (koko-hlbk8) when eaol^ member brings one yam, to he given to 
the girl's mother to make them fufu, and one bottle of palm wine. On 
this occasion no formal speeches are meide. 

Later in the year after the Lehok& rites the mother gives a similar 
feast for her friends also on a koko day with a second feast for herage 

mates. 

Qathftirt ng the Marriage Firewood. When the main yam harvest begins 
in early November the bride has to collect the marriage firewood (mbB 
nun). With a large specially made 'firewood head pad* (lekumika) and a 
flat piece of wood to serve as a firewood carrying plank (kemuntlpa) she 
goes to • her parents' and their friends farms to collect yam vine 
poles. She should have worked at hoeing up yam hills at planting time 
for frlenda of her mother so that they will now give her some of their 
yam poles in return. She seeks the aid of her age mates and of other 
girls in her patrician who have not yet had kulq>ot, and two or more 
girls who are going to have kekpopam at this harvest may Join forces. 
The bridegroom should provide the bride with a matchet, fibre rope and 
the carrying plank and ocme with his age mates and other friends to the 
farm in which she is collecting to help chop up the wood into suitable 
lengths. This firewood cutting and carrying goes on intermittently for 
about a month as the harvests are gathered in until a hundred or more 
stout poles three or four inches in diameter and over five foot long 
have been collected together in a pile on the far m i n g path near the en- 
trance to the village. 

The groom and his friends now erect a low timber frame in the com- 
pouzid of the bride's father on which the wood is to be piled. The frame 
is three or four yards across and five or six feet deep. The bride- 
groom has to organise a party for piling the wood on a kokB day. He an- 
nounces this in advance and is helped both by his age set and also by 
patrician fellows, including older men such as his own father and his 
friends. Is the wood has already been carried to the outskirts of the 
village it can be brought in (^uiokly with a flourish on this day. The 
bride's age mates also assemble in the compound and as the work proceeds 
in the morning the girls try to impede the work by playfully dragging 
wood sway. (See fig. 2.^ 

When the Job is done the girl go off to fetch water from a spring 
and take it to the compoiind of the groom, where the men all bathe. The 
girls then return to the bride's house where they shell and boil ground- 
nuts and also cook yams in oil. They fill two large bowls with these 
and take them to the groom's compo\ind. The yams are supplied by the 




Fig. 2. The Marriage Firewood. 
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bride's mother; the groundnuts should have been specially grown by the 
bride in her parents' farm. In the groom's compound his patrician fel- 
lows have meanwhile brought palm wine in the evening and his father pro- 
vides a smoked leg of antelope (kemen) for him. ill this food is set 
out as a feast for the youths and men who took part in the firewood pil- 
ing. This is the first occasion on which the groom and his father pub- 
licly indicate the forthcoming marriage and this feast is regarded as 
an announcement to the patrician of the groom and his father. On the 
next aiyo-kokb the father of the bride calls his age mates together and 
annovinoes "Tomorrow I wish you to take our daughter to all ase"tand the 
mother calls her age mates to make the same announcement. The ase(8lng. 
yose) are the spirit shrines of the ma triclans of which there are eleven 
in Timor. Both the groups assemble in the compound next morning soon 
after dawn and join together to escort the bride. The parents stay be- 
hind in their compound. 

Offerings to the Ase . The priests (bi'ina) of the several ase 
will not have been warned in advance, but they have to be in their com- 
pounds on every koko and they know that this is the season for such rites. 
The party sets out in a file with the father's friends going in front 
of the bride who is followed by her, own age mates with some of the age 
mates of the mother behind. There may be twenty or. more people in the 
procession. 

The bride wears a large cloth arranged as a bustle, a necklet of 
precious beads and an ivory bangle. Her father's 'true friend' carries 
a narrow necked 'yidimsUwo' pot of palm wine, another carries a larger 
calabash of wine and a third a piece of smoked antelope meat on a small 
wooden meat plate. The ase are visited in no fixed order save that those 
situated in the ward of the bride are reached last. At first only the 
friends of the bride's father go with the priest into thendniature house 
which contains the yose shrine. An assistant (ntakatum) of the priest 
cuts up a portion of the meat and pours some of the wine from the pot 
into a calabash cup. After four pieces of meat have been placed before 
the yose and a drop of wine has been povired into a drinking horn which 
forms part of it all the men eat a piece of meat and drink some wine. 
Meanwhile the priest addresses the yose* "This is meat for you and this 
is palm wine for you. This girl has come to smear chalk as she wants 
kukpot" but he makes no verbal request of the yose. After wine has been 
drunk the priest powders a stick of chalk on a stone in front of the yose 
and mixes with it the wine put in the horn. He next smears himself and 
then the close friends of the bride's father on the chest, This mixing 
of a paste of chalk and wine which is smeared on the body of the priest, 
the supplicants and others present, is carried out at every ceremony at 



a yoae abrine.^ The bride and the other women who have remained at the 
entrance to the compound are now called in to approach the yose.The priest 
first smears the bride vertically on the chest, on the forehead, on sides 
of head, over the shoulders and then ri^ht round the body above waist. She 
then puts out both palms and the priest blows on them and says "Be in good 
health” (wotB lltawo). The friends of the mother then enter the tinyyose 
house by ones and twos and they are smeared with chalk in the same way 
and they are followed by the friends of the bride. The bridegroom is not 
present and has no part in this oeremoisy, save that he should haws provid- 
ed the palm wine to be taken to the yose. 

After all thease have been visited in this way the party returns to 
the bride's CMipound where the father gives a leg of smoked keman meat 
and wine to his age mates and the mother similarly gives meat and wine to 
the women. Both these groups send for more wine and stay for most of the 
morning talking and drinking. But the bride's age mates do not stay, and 
the bride herself, having out a piece of smoked meat into very small pieces 
idxich she puts in a bowl, goes round the village offering pieces of the 
meat to all her acquaintances announcing "The next aiyo-koko I shall make 
kulqpot." She should go right round the village - alone or with one or at 
most two of her friends. 

From this day she may not bathe \mtil after the rite has been per- 
formed five days later, and is expected to behave capriciously to the groom, 
trying to avoid him, while he for his part must tzy to track her down. The 
bride is free to invite another youth to join her with her age mates at 
nl£^t if she can escape the bridegroom, but it appeared that, if she is 
anxious to marry the groom, she will only make a pretence of this. 

On the next opongobi or opongobi-bloko one or two of the father's 
frimids go to the gmanamana to ask her to perform the clitorodectomy tak- 
ing a gift of a small piece of smoked meat, sauce and palm wine. In Umor 
there is an gmanamana in each of the four wards. Th^ have to be chosen 
from the matriolans connected with the four ase Odjokobi, Obolene, Esukpa 


This chalk is, according to the Yako, dug by women of NgusQinEdda coun- 
try on the west bank of the Cross River. They sell it at ninepence a 
headload at Ngusu' to women from ifllq>o and elsewhere. The Afikpo wcmen 
pound it up, mix it with water and mould it into bioonical sticks about 
two inches long. These sticks are sold in the Afikpo and riverside mar- 
kets, idienoe Yako supplies come, at ten to twenty for a penny. Every priest 
and magician among the Yako and their neighbours uses this chalk to smear 
supplicants and sacred objects. 
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and Obot Lokona. The senior omanamane plays a prominent part Inthe annual 
hairvest fertility rites in Umor, but their main function is the perform- 
ance of clitoridectomy* When a new appointment has to be made thevillage 
headf the Tillage speaker and the ina of Obolene make the choice after con- 
sulting the other yamanamana and a_ritual of induction is performed by 
the village head at the yose Sdjokobi of which he is priest. The new om- 
anamana is then instructed by one of the others until she is skilled^ 

If the parents of a bride are divorced they are expected to come to- 
gether and to co-operate in friendly fashion at the marriage of their 
daughter. The bride will usually have passed her childhood with her mot- 
her since the divorce, but both are expected to return to the father's 
coo^otind for the clitoridectomy rite and the feasts which follow. Some- 
times, however, particularly when the mother has gone to live in anothez‘ 
village the father goes with his age set friends to the mother's coopound. 
In either case a rite known as kewipi (water 'spitting)idiich enjoins friendly 
behaviour on the parties is performed on the arrival of the divorced party. 
In the father's compound this rite should be directed by the head of his 
patrilineeige (uwo women = our father) who brings a calabash of water, sets 
it down on the ground and po\Tders into it a stick of chalk. He then sucks 
up some of the water and sprays it over the ext^ded hands of the bride 
saying "From today, when we spit water on her, we are sdl in peace toget- 
her." He then invites the father and the mother and their companions to 
do the same. 

The Clitoridectomy rite . On aiyo-koko, the day of the clitoridectomy 
rite, all the head hair, save for an occipitsd patch, and the pubic hair 
of the bride are shaved off by a friend of the girl's mother and a message 
is sent to the omanamana of the ward who comes to the entrance of the ccan- 
pound often accompanied by one of the other yamanamana as an assistant. 
They both wear only bark cloth bustles, the native clothing for the older 
women, and stand there silently, waiting. The father has told the friends 
of the girl's mother, lAio will accompany her, where the kekpopam site for 
his patrician is and a procession is led by the best friend of the brideb 
mother who is followed by the two yamanamana, the bride, more friends of 
the mother and fineilly the age mates of the bride - no matter whether 
they themselves have had kOkpot or not. The bride wears a special narrow 
girdle (eponidja = marriage girdle) of undyed raphla from which a loose 
bxindle of raphia fibre hangs down on one side see Frontispiece). 

On reaching the site a friend of the mother, who has brou^t a hoe, 
clears a space in which the bride lies on her back. She is held by the 
mother's friends} the others form a close ring round her and the omanamana 
operates immediately with a native razor (okowa)l and squeezes on to the 


^ A knife with a lunate blade about four inches long. The operation is not 
usually severe. The sheath covering the clitoris proper is alone removed 
by a single transverse cut. 
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wound the juice of certain green leaves in vdiich guinea grains, which she 
has chewed then and there, have been placed. No dressing is placed on the 
wound. Two of the mother's friends have brou^t a pot of water and a bowl; 
and water is poured with which the omanamana bathes the bride while a small 
hole is dug in which the clitoris sheath is buried. The bride is then 
rubbed all over with red camwood powder by the gmanamana who also rubscam- 
wood on her own body and on one arm and one leg of each of the bride's age 
mates and on the leg of other women present. The procession is re-formed 
to return to the bride's compound. The closest friend of the bride pre- 
cedes her carrying a bowl of camwood from which she sprinkles the powder 
on the path. The gmanamana and her assistant leave them to return to their 
own houses immediately. Later in the day, a friend of the mother brings 
the gmanamana a gift of one shilling - before the introduction of coinage 
from five to ten rods and later until the recent depression several shil- 
lings were expected - twenty yams and a calabash of palm wine, all of which 
have been provided by the father. 

On returning to the compound the bride is made to sit on the bed plat- 
form in her mother's house. The age mates of the groom who have beenwait- 
Ixig in his compound are then summoned and they, but not the groom, arrive 
each carrying several young, light-green oil palm fronds. On arrival they 
split the fronds along the midribs and tie ^i^hem to posts across the head 
of the platform to form a screen (yetglokolo) closing it in while the bride 
remains Inside. They joke with her and among themselves about the opera- 
tion saying "We heard you cry very loud. How is the wound?". On their re- 
turn to the groom's ccanpound he hands them a present for the bride known as 
kebg kali (« stop crying) consisting of two calabashes of palm wine, four 
coconuts, two shillings (formerly four or more rods) and a bundle of raphia 
fibre. These they give to the bride's friends while she herself peeps 
througii the screen of palm fronds. The raphia fibre is to be used for the 
bride's girdle. One coconut is to be placed between her legs to protect 
the wound. The others are for her friends. 

Handing over the Marriage Money . The marriage payment ’ or" bride wealth* 
which the Y^o call marriage money (libeman, from mbo = marriage andlLman = 
currency (rods or coinage)) is usually sent with these gifts. Until a de- 
cade or so ago, it was customary in Umor to make the marriage payment on a 
koko day previous to the day of kukpot when the bride's pstrents and hersge 
mates were told to await the bridegroom's age mates in their compoxmd. The 
transfer of the libeman was then marked by formalities which are no longer 
observed. The groom's age mates first offered the money to the bride's mates 
who refused it pretending that the bridegroom had not made betrothal gifts 
saying "No, we cannot take marriage money from you, you have never given 
our friend anythlxig not even threepence, nor a pemiy not a halfpenny nor 
evep a bundle of raphia fibre (yititangpa)". Whereupon the leaders of the 
groom's friends produces these very things saying » "To show that our 
friend is ready to do everything you expect here is threepence and a penny 
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and a halfpemiy and yititangpa.” The liheman is then offered again and 
accepted. The sane conventional phrase is used hy a wife after marriage 
when replying angrily to a complaint or reproach. Irrespective of the facts 
she will say* “./hat do I owe to you; what have you given me, not even 
threepence nor a penny nor a halfpenny nor even yititangpa." 

In Timor the etiquette in offering the marriage money has now changed. 
It is rarely if ever offered until the day of kukpot. The convention now 
is to offer the kebo kali on that day as described above and this is at 
first refused because the libeman has not already been given. The bride's 
friends say "Where is the libeman; you should bring it with the kebC kali. 
This palm wine too is not enou^ii, many people have come here.We shall keep 
this, but we vault four more calabashes of wine." The spokesman among the 
groom's friends then protests that the libeman will be brought at once, or 
within such and such a time as the case may be, and presses the kebo kali 
gift on the bride's friends. He then goes back with his companions, to in- 
form the groom and his father, who know quite well what they are going to 
say and will usually provide at least part of the marriage money for the 
youths to take to the bride's compoxmd. If, as sometimes happens today, 
they send back the youths with only. a promise of future payment, the bride's 
friends will usually send back the kebs kali, save for the wine , saying that 
it should be sent later when the m&rriage money is actually handed over. 

'When the marriage money is handed over on the day of kCIkpot it is 
given to the bride's age mates who hand it to her father and he makes them 
a gift of a few shillings from it then and there. If it is transferred lat* 
er it is handed direct to the bride's father by the groom himself or his 
father who is accompanied by a few friends as witnesses. The character of 
the Yak8 marriage payment, the ways in idiich it is amassed by or on behalf 
of the groom, and how it is disposed of will be considered later. 

ifter handing over the libeman the age mates of the bridegroom return 
to his compound where others of his age set and many of his patrician fel- 
lows have assembled. The bridegroom, or his father, provides a back leg 
of smoked meat while his mother has cooked oil sauce and several bowls of 
fufu. All taking part either bring wine, or provide Id for it to be bought. 
Patrician fellows of the groom are expected to give him a present of yams 
and money ranging from one to five yams and Jd. The bride's age mates lat- 
er return to the groom's compovmd, bring , a retxupn gift for the kebS kali 
consisting of some meat and sauce, and one shilling provided by the bride. 
This feast of the age set and patrician fellows of the groom is quite dis- 
tinct from the protracted marriage feast in the bride's compound. 

The Wedding Feasts . In the meantime a few friends of the mother who 
did not go with the bride for the clitorodectomy operation have been pre- 
paring a large supply of fufu for the first of the feasts of ebon keta (= 
marriage visiting). For this a store of yams had been set aside at harvest 
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time* The hrlde'e mother should have a supply of 100 yams for her frienda 
The father should have a similar supply of 100 yams for his friends in his 
man's house. The hride's friends are also given about 30 yams ly the brideb 
father for their own use. In all about ten sticks of medium sized yams 
are required for the marriage feasts. All the supplies cf yams are brought 
in and laid out in the houses before the day of the ceremony. The three 
groups of age mates go out to the family yam stack for this purpose and 
carry in the yams} young boys of their patricians usually accon^jaiythe fat- 
her's age mates to do their carrying. This occasion is called mbSngpo (=mi}^ 
masndage and mpO = yam stack) and on this day the father provides a smoked 
back leg of antelope, and his two closest friends, one front leg each, for 
a feast* The mother and two friends of hers do the same, and the food is 
eaten by the two groups sitting separately after their return to the com- 
pound. Both sets produce their own palm wine. The yaaus axe set out in 
rows of neat heaps of five on the inner platform of the houses which are 
to be occupied by the participants in the marriage feast. 

On the day of kCDcpot (aiyo-kokB) the mother's age mates first makefufu 
with some of the father's yams for his friends. After that they cook some 
of the mother's yams for themselves. The bride's age mates cook for them- 
selves from their own supply. The father and mother each give one back 
leg of antelope to their respective friends and a smaller piece of meat to 
the bride's friends which is eaten after the fufu. 

The age mates of the groom receive forty yams and a stick of dried 
fish from his father on this day and take these to the girl's compound and 
give it to her friends for them to make fufu daily for the youths until the 
following kokB but one, in seven days tfme. This fufu is cooked in the 
night and carried in tiro or more fufu bowls to the groom's compound just 
before dawn* During this period the youths sleep in the groom's compound. 
Similarly the age mates of the bride, of her father and of her mother all 
sleep in the parents' compound until the second koko. The bride occupies 
her mother's house which her age mates also use. The mother with her age 
mates obtain the temporary use of another woman's house in the compound, 
while the father and his friends occupy his orm house. The mother's age 
mates get up before dawn each morning and cook fufu and stew for themselves 
and the father's friends (friends of father provide their own meat fbr stew), 

The bride's father gives her one back leg of kemen and two shillings 
when she returns from the clitorodectony rite. When on this or subsequent 
days the friends and relatives, to v/hom the bride has announced the cere- 
mony by giving pieces of meat, come to gi^et her after the rite, giving a 
small present such as or Id, she cuts off a sliver from the meat and 
offers it to them. 

Towards the evening of this day the groom leaves the further arrange- 
ment of food distribution in his compound to his closest friend and comes 
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to the bride's compound to salute her, first asking formally "awongjce kOk- 
potj kukpot koi» kodea?" (=• you return from clitoridectomy; (your) olitori- 
dectony how is it?). She is expected to reply briefly and without concern 
saying for exaniple "Bom bom, k5do" (= something, nothing, i.e. It is of no 
matter, I am not upset about it) or "kukpot koninom" (= kukpot is painfxd). 

The bride nust continue to remain behind the screen and when the groom 
comes she may put only h^ head through and he stays a few minutes. He can 
however, return later in the evening to spend the night with her, going in- 
side the screen. 

Early the next morning as dawn is breaking the bride's age mates make 
fufU and take it to the groom's mates and come away, the mother's age mates 
similEirly take fufu and stew to the age mates of the bride's father. In the 
morning and again in the evening on each d^ until the next kokB the age 
mates of the groom and of the bride's father come to their compounds when 
returning from tapping their oil palms for wine and stop there to drink 
and gossip. Otherwise every one goes about his own affairs. 

On the kokB seven days aftdr the clitoridectomy rite the bride's age 
mates cook fufu for the groom's age mates for the last time but the mother^ 
mates continue to prepare it in the early morning for those of the father 
for another six days until the following kuko. Ojfi that day the presentation 
of gifts to the father and mother of the bride begins. The gif ts are brought 
by the age mates and other friends of the father and mother on one or other 
of the days from this kokB to the next. In recent years the closest friend 
of the father has been expected to give 2/-, 40 yams and palm wine. The second 
friend should give I /6 and 20 or 30 yams and palm wine; from other members 
of his koboma I /6 to l/- with 20 yams and palm wine is expected} less in- 
timate friends bring 6d and 13 yams or 3d and 10 yams and palm wine. From 
every ^ft one yam is set aside to provide fufu for a further feast. The 
number of friends bringing gifts to the bride's father in tlois waywHl vary 
from about twenty to over fifty with his pojailarity. They will include mem- 
bers of his age set, of his patrician, of his matriclan euid other friends 
both young and old. 

The amounts of the gifts have been fairly stable in recent years but 
were said to have been much higher a generation ego. Always, however, if the 
bride's father has edready made a .marriage gift of this kind to a friend on 
a previous occasion that friend should make a larger money gift than he re- 
ceived. In the past he would have been expected to give several rods more 
than he received. At present from 3d to l/- more in cash is expected of 
him. 


The bride's father hands over the gifts of money to his closest friend 
who also takes the reserved yams. These are used in a feast whidi is held 
on the kokB following that on vdiich the presentation of gifts has ended.The 
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friends of the bride's mother brln^ presents to her In the same way dur- 
ing these days. I was told that the gifts by wcxnen to the mother should 
be larger than those which his friends give to the father and that in 
the prosperous years of the recent time the mother's closest friend was 
expected to give from ten shillings or more with fifty to a hundred yams 
and that three or four shillings was expected from all her age mates. 
The actual, amounts were, however, considerably less dtiring my stay amoi^ 
the Yako. on account mainly of the slump of palm oil prices, and my im- 
pression was that women's gifts to the bride's mother were at that time 
smaller not larger than those to the father. I was not able to obtain a 
full list of wedding gifts for a representative series of marriages, but 
at the wedding feasts for the daughter of a man of about 33 years of age 
with a medium sized farm which occurred during my later period of field 
work the father received a total of £1.2.0 in cash from about forty friends 
and the mother about 16/- from about thirty friends. The closest friend 
of the father gave 2/6 and twenty-five 'yams while the mother's closest 
friend gave l/6 and fifteen yams. 

The yams set aside by the closest friends of the father and mother 
are cooked and made into fhfu for the feast on kCko. The custodians of 
the gifts also tiae part of the money received to buy meat for the feast. 
In the ease referred to above the father's friend used 7/~ to buy three 
legs of smoked antelope (kemsn) and three legs of smoked bush pig and 
other meat and ten oalabashss of palm wine. This meat was shared by the 
forty or so men friends who came to the feast. 

The obligation to reciprocate these wedding gifts, or more exactly 
respcnd with a gift larger than one has received is very strongly main- 
tadned by the TakS. Hen and women will, if they lack the means them- 
selves. borrow money and yams from their matrikin in order to make the 
appropriate gifts. On the other hand if of two close friends one has 
more daughters than the other the father or mother with many daughters 
will tell the friend that the gift should be small since there will be 
several wedding feasts in their household. 


The feast following the offering of gifts to the parents of the 
bride concludes the wedding ceremonies and the secpience and dxiration of 
the marriage feasts from the day of kOkpotare tbust- 
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The palm leaf aoreen before the bride's bed is left in position vintil it 
has withered and is then taken down by the bride's age mates and thrown 
away in the bush near the village. 

Marriage Rites for a Pregnant Bride. If, as has already been men- 
tioned, a girl becomes pregnant before the harvest at which it was in- 
tended to carry out the clitoridectony rite the circumstances and char- 
acter of these ceremonies are modified, unless, as is sometimesattempted, 
the girl with or without the connivance of her mother is able to conceal 
her pregnancy^^until harvest time. The clitoridectomy rite, irfiich is then 
known as lil^okot is held in the sixth moon of pregnancy at a particular 
site in the bush set aside for this purpose of which at Umor there is one 
for every waurd. 

Before likpokot a pregnant bride is taken by her mother and her mot- 
her's brother or other close matrikinsman to the fertility shrine of their 
matriclan. They bring an offering and the priest prays for her health 
during pregnancy and successful childbirth. This is distinct from the 
rite before kdq>opam in which all the matriclatn shrines are visited, and 
is a separate rite of appeal for safe delivery which would otherwise be 
performed after the marriage when the bride eventually became pregnant. 
The preliminary rite of piling the marriage firewood is also omitted, 
while the wedding feasts are curtailed. 

The likpokot rite itself must be performed on an ffpongcybi-bloko not 
a koko day. The father amd mother of the bride give a feast on that day 
to their age mates and other close friends and to those of the bride, but 
the friends of the bride and her parents do not stay on in the compound. 
The groom's age mates shoiild bring the kebo kali gift and the marriage 
payment after the party return from the clitoridectomy rite, but no palm 
frond screen is set up by the groom's friends round the bride's bed, nor 
do the bride's friends daily visit the groom euad his friends to take fu- 
fu, they merely reciprocate the kebo kali gift on the day of the rite. 
The friends of the parents will come to their compound to greet them bring- 
ing wine to drink on the days following and one by one will offer their 
marriage gifts. Before two koko days have passed the second feaist is pro- 
vided with part of the gifts received. But neither the gifts nor the 
feast are on so considerable a scale as for a kekpopam marriage. Unless 
the father has himself previously given a particular friend a gift for a 
kekpopam marriage and has himself no other daughter who may be expected 
to have a kekpopam wedding in the future the. friend is expected give 
only half of what he would had it been a kekpopam toad not a likopokot wed- 
ding. 
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CHAPTiH V 


ANALYSIS OF I.1ARRIAGB BITES 

The full series of rituals, feasts and gifts yrhloh murk the estab- 
lishment of marital status may be summarised as follows t 

FIBST HARVEST AFTER BETROTHAL « Proposal of clltorldectoav to be held 
at next harvest by mother's age mates. 

II NEXT CULTIVATING TIME . Father's feast given to his age mates friends 
(koboma) announolng the forthcoming clitoridectomy. 

Mother's feast given likewise to her age mates. 

SECOLD HARVEST TIMS 


Marriage Firewood collected. The bride and her age mates aided by the 
groom and his age mates collect yam poles for firewood in farms of her 
parents and their firlends. 

Firewood stacked, on a koko by groom, his age sst and patrician friends, 
on a frame in the bride's compound. The bride then sea:ida a gift of cooked 
yams and groundnuts to the groom and friends for a feast in his compoxmd. 

Visit to bride's parents* yam stack t to obtain about ten sticks of 
yams for the marriage feasts to follow kelq>opam, the clitoridectomy rite. 
The yams are displayed in the parents' houses. 

AIYO^KO^. Rites at the matrlclan shrines (ase) - parents' age mates 
take the bride to all ase in turn. Meat is offered, water is poured on 
bride's hands and her health is sought from each spirit by its priest. 

Bride announces her olitoridectomy - visiting all her acquaintances 
and offering meat. 

NEXT KORB . The marriage money was formerly handed with yititangpagift 
by groom's fiends to bride's friends for her father. 

NEXT SPONGOBI . The dmanamana is requested to operate by the father's 
friends on the next aiyo**koko. 

NEXT AIYO-KOkS . Clitorideotomy performed . 

Kebo kali (crying atopped) . Bride on returning from the clitoridecto- 
my rite is visited in her house by aome of groom's age mates idio^ erect 
screen of young palm fronds round the bed in which she remains secluded. 


Th6|jr rdpo3^t con^lstion of kokpop&a to ths ^oon who sonds theoi with 
the kehO kali gift to the hrlde* This should now he acooinp6uiied or iinined~ 
iately followed hy the marriage payment. 

Bride’s friends demand marriage money (if necessary) axid when it is 
brought they hand it to the father who makes them a gift. 

groom gi ves a feast to his age set and patrician fellows in his com- 
pound all of whom give wine and patriolan fellows yams or a few pence. 

Bride sends a gift to the groom of moat and one shilling. 

groom's age mates receive 40 yams and meat or fish from groom'sfather 
and takes these to bride's compound for her age mates to use daily in pre- 
paring food for them until the kCko seven days later. 

Feasts for age mates of bride and her parents from yams and smoked meat 
provided by parents and cooked by mother's and bride's mates, each group 
sitting separately and bringing their own wine. Bride's age metes prepare 
their own food fToa yams supplied by father. All three groups of age mates 
spend the night in the compound, each group in a separate house. Her father 
gives the bride smoked meat and a shilling, the former to be offered to the 
relatives and acquaintances who will visit her. 

The groom visits the bride in the evening and passes the night with 
her behind the frond screen. 

UHTIL THS THIRD KOKO AFTER CLITOKIDECTOMY . ^ The bride's friends cook 
fufU and stew before da\m the next morning (koko) and take it to the groom 
6md friends. This continues daily until the next koko i.e. for seven morn- 
ings in all. 

Parents' age mates bring in wine in the morning ai^ evening to the 
bride's compound and stay to join in drinking and sleep in the compound. 

Mother's age mates cook fufu and stew before dawn and take it to 
father and his friends. This continues daily until the third koko i.e. for 
thirteen mornings in all. 

The bride's kinsfolk and acquaintances visit her to bring anmll gifts 
of money and receive a token slice of meat from her and vidne from the par- 
ents. 


FHOM THS THIRD TO THg FOURTH KUKO. 


Parents' friends and kinsfolk relatives bring them marriage gifts . cgf 
sisting of yams and money varying in amount according to closeness of frlexid* 
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ship and the ohligation to exceed gifts previously received from the parents 
at marriages of their own daughters. Some twenty to fifty friends and re- 
latives will bring gifts. 

FIFTH K0K5 iFTER KUKPOT. 

Father’s and mother’s last feasts to their friends using some of the. 
yams and money received as gifts. The food is prepared by themolherbfirlendsl 

Several of the implications of elements in this sequence including the 
transfer of marriage money will be considered later in detail. It is In the 
meantime necessary to appreciate the general character of the social rela- 
tions that they express. The most remarkable feature of the Yako marriage 
ceremonial is the. emphasis on the relations of the chief participaits totheir 
age mates and the lajok of emphasis on their relations to either kinship groups 
or particular circles of kinsmen. . The activities centre on the bride, her 
father, her mother and the bridegroom. At practically every stage the in- 
itiative is taken by an age mate of one of these parties to the marriage, 
rtiile the other participants or supporters consist of other friends mostly 
of the age set of the party concerned of which the small group of age mates 
(the koboma or leteko) is at least the nucleus. 

This emphasis applies more particularly to the activities of the bride 
and her parents. While age mates are again prominent in 6u:tivlties under- 
taken by or on behalf of the bridegroom, members of his patrician of aU ages 
are expected to take part in the firewood piling rite and also in the feast 
given by the groom in his compound on the day of kukpot. There may, and 
generally will be, among the age mates of the groom and among those of the 
bride’s father, several members of their respective patrillneages and clans 
but it is as age mates and not as kinsmen that they associate with the fa- 
ther or the groom on these occasions, and this is also true for the eige 
mates of the bride and her mother. 

Neither the matrilineal nor the patrilineal kin of the bride or of the 
groom are as social groups concerned in the marriage rituals. The patricians 
of the bride and groom have an interest in maintaining the exogamioiulevdiich 
would be sustained by the Intervention of the clan head (Obot Kepun) and eld- 
ers if an infraction threatened, but they give no ceremonial group approval 
of the marriage. The matriclans of the bride and the groom have no corpor- 
ate relation whatever to the marriage ceremonies while the matrlllneage of 
the bride although it has, as will be seen, an interest in the maintenance 
of' the marriage once establl^ed nevertheless takes no part in its ceremon- 
ial recognition. It is only after the ceremonies have ended that the mot- 
her’s brother of the bride approaches her father to claim a portion of the 
marriage money. 


It is further to be noted that the ritual acts are all connected di- 
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groom. No ritual acts, corresponding to the firewood piling, the vi- 
sits to the ase shrines, the bride's announcement of clitorodectooy « nd 
the clitorodectomy rite itself, are carried out to mark the change of 
status of the groom. This applies, moreover, not merely to the rites 
during this short period in vdxioh the marital relation is established 
and celebrated. There is a subsequent series of ritual acts to be con- 
sidered later which again mazk the changed status of the bride, but not 
that of the husband. These Include a period of seclusion of the bride, 
during which she is distinctively costumed, at the end of which she 
makes a ceremonial circuit of certain sacred sites in the village, and 
also rituals to promote fertility and safe delivery of her child. 

Yako marriage ritual is thus primarily an expression of the passage 
of a nubile girl to the status of wife and prospective mother, and it 
is followed by rituals to promote fertility and avert the , dangers of 
childbirth. But with this ritxial expression of the marital status of 
the bride are combined social activities of a different order. One is 
the transfer of marriage money which establishes the contractual oblig- 
ations of the bride to the groom and will be analysed in a later sec- 
tion, The other is the celebration by the several parties to the mar- 
riage with their respective age mates, kinsfolk and other friends of the 
performance of these ritual and contractual acts. 

These celebrations are not joint but several, and th^ differ in 
character and diiration. Each peurty to the marriage gives feasts to his 
or her own age mates wliile the bride's age nates prepare a series of 
meals for the groom's age mates which symbolises her new obligations. 
The celebrations of the bride's psirents are distinguished by considera- 
ble gifts to each parent from his or her age mates. The gifts at any 
particular marriage are but one set in a series which the members of this 
group of age mates make to one another in turn as their daughters marry 
for the first time. They have in the past been on eu ascending scale, 
each successive gift being by custom greater than that which it recipro- 
cates. This feature of Yak8 wedding gifts, vaguely reminiscent as it 
is of competitive gift exchange in other societies and notably amongthe 
peoples of the North West Coast of America, has not in fact a markedly 
competitive character and there is no suggestion of hxuniliating the re- 
cipient of the gifts. It is probable that its development has been con- 
nected with an increasing abundance of currency first in rods and later 
in coinage during the recent past. On the other hand the reduction of 
cxxrrency in circ\ilation during the last decade have in fact brought it 
to an end and wedding gifts of parents age mates have been falling not 
rising in amoimt. 
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CHAPTER 71 


SECLUSION OF THE BRIDS 

After a kdq>bpaia ritual the hrlde goes into seclusion in her mother's 
house until the next harvest time or, if she beoomes pregnant b^re then, 
until the fourth or fifth noon of pregnanoy. ▲ bride is so secluded 
is knoun as BlqpBlBkpSla (pi. yalq;>ololq>ola). The seclusion Is fairly 
strict} the bride is expected to spend the greater part of the day in one 
of the small cubicles (ekpoto, pi. ngpoto) otherwise used for storing food 
supplies, which are built on one or both sides of a YakB woman's house. 
She may not go to farm, walk long distances or Join dancing and other 
parties of her age mates. She may not go to the village bathing places 
but must wash in the house. She does no hard physical work but can and 
does oook food for herself and the household. Her age mates and other 
friends spend time with her gossiping and playing warrl and she may in 
practice visit a nearby age mate or other friend who is also secluded. 
Tlslts to the latrine on the edge of the village are the only acceptable 
reasons for leaving the compound in which her mother's house is built, 
but one hears stories of secluded girls who manage to receive other lov- 
ers secretly at the houses of their friends and this is said to be the 
bride's retaliation if she thinks her husband is neglecting her. 

A secluded bride is expected to eat plentifully and should be given 
mere meat than is ordinarily available in a Yako diet. Under, these con- 
ditions of inaction and good feeding a bride usually becomes noticeably 
plumper after a few weeks and the English phrase used widely in Southern 
Nigeria for such seclusion, 'go|^ into the fatting house', may be applied 
quite appropriately to the Yako bride. The husband should visit her re- 
gularly and spend most nights with her. If he has no other wife and does 
not do this he will be suspected of other interests, especially if the 
marriage money has not been handed over. Early pregnancy is hoped for 
and it is definitely believed that the ease and good living of this period 
of seclusion will help to promote it. 

During this period of seclusion the bride wears a distinctive cos- 
tume. Her hair is allowed to grow and is dressed in a series of spikes 
all over her head. Camwood paste which dries to a thick red powder cov- 
ers her body and is renewed every few days. She wears a distinctive gir- 
dle known as kedjala, an Inelastic ring about two inches thick made of 
pandanus root fibre bound with raphla which is also smeemred with red 
camwood paste, and she carries or keeps by her side a knobbed stick stud- 
ded with brass nails arranged in geometric patterns (see Frontispiece). 

If a girl is already pregnant at the time of the clitoridectony and 
wedding ceremonies she goes into seclusion only until the wound is healed 
which is usually not later than the third koko after the wedding. During 
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this period she paints herself with camwood 'but does not adopt the full 
costume of BkpBlBftpBla wearing the girdle of loose raphla fibre used at 
the clitorldectony for this period. 

From the time of the marrieige ceremonies, if the marriage money or 
the larger part of it has been duly handed over, the husband is regular- 
ly given meals by his wife in her mother's house althou£^ he works and 
passes most of his time in his own compound. Actually the mother of the 
wife provides the materials and may often cook the food. On most days 
the husband comes to his wife's mother's house for an evening meal and 
this is a recognised right while on each kokB or opongBbi day food is 
sent for him in the morning from the wife's house to his own compound. 
It is carried any young girl available, not by the wife herself even 
if she is not secluded. The husband gets his other food in his parents' 
hovisehold. This practice like the wedding ceremonies so far described 
appBasonly when the wife is marrying for the first time. 

Circuit of the Akota . In Umor when the period of seclusion ends the 
bride has, before going freely about the village, to make a ritual cir- 
cuit, visiting a number of sacred 'sites known as akota (sing. likBta). 
There are twelve of these sites, each an inconspicuous heap of stone 
slabs, distributed somewhat imequally among the four wards. The bride is 
accompanied by her mother or another senior matrilineal kinswoman who car- 
ries a pot of water. On reaching each site she places one foot on the 
stones while the older woman sprinkles water from the pot on to the 
stones, nothing is said and the pair move on at once to the next site. 
The akota are not particularly associated with either marriage or child- 
birth. They are visited by all priests of the matrilineal clans on in- 
stallation and also by members of the premier secret 30ciety,Ikpungkara, 
in both cases after a period of seclusion and when the other rites of 
admission have been completed. The visits to the ak^ta during a circuit 
of the village thus appear as a rltued ending of seclusion and an indic- 
ation of the establishment of a new status, that of a married woman in 
which normal activities of daily life are now to be taken up. 

If pregnancy does not occur during the year long period of seclusion 
following a kekpopam marriage the pregnancy rites to be considered later 
will follow and not precede the circuit of the akota but otherwise this 
circuit concludes the series of rites following thtt first marriage of 
a Yako girl. She may, and normally will, continue to live in her mother's 
house for some time after her first child is born, in fact until her 
husband has built her a woman's house in his kepun area, but her social 
status is that of a married woman and she now wears a waist cloth, said 
not the narrow fibre girdle of a young girl or a bride. 

Marital status of women was also marked until recently by chipping 
and blackening the incisor teeth. This mutilation should properly be 
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carried out towards the end of the seclusion period hy Omengka a member 
of the priests' co\incil (Yabot) who performs this operation for women on 
marriage and also for the priests themselves on insteillation. From the 
father of all brides Omeng^is entitled to a payment of two shillingsfor 
operating) but there has in practice been much evasion and the operation 
has been carried out without fee or for a smaller sura by women of no 
status. If illicit tooth chipping came to his notice Omengka could de- 
maxid a payment from the parents but in practice this was rarely done in 
recent yeeur in Umor, partly, no doubt, because the community was so large 
and marriages so frequent that one operator could barely have met the de- 
mand, udiile the notion that the Omengka should become a full time specia- 
list depending entirely on the proceeds of this operation was quite foreign 
to the Yako. Chipped teeth, although the operation itself la carried out 
without accompanying ceremony, is a ritual mark of the status of a married 
woman not a variety of beauty specialism. After chipping, women, like the 
priests of matrlllneal clans, habitually use lengths of a dried root(0tun) 
as chew sticks which blacken their teeth. 

But during the past ten or fifteen years there has been a revolt a- 
gainst tooth ohipping on the part of both yo\uag women and their husbands. 
This has been stimulated by more frequent contacts with other peoples who 
do not practice this mutilation euid by the indirect infiltration of Euro- 
pean standards through young men's visits to Calabar and other big trad- 
ing centres. Thus while almost all women of age sets XIV and older in Umor 
have chipped teeth it is exceptional to find a yovuig married women of sets 
XVII and XVIII who has. 

Throughout the foregoing account of marriage ceremonials we have been 
concerned with the first marriage of a yoiong girl, or more precisely with 
the passage of a female from the status of girl (mona) to that of married 
v/oman (yanen). Marital status is in the ceremonial sense irrevocable. A 
woman may be widowed or divorced but she does not revert to the status of 
a girl and any subsequent marital relation into which she may enter into 
does not involve repetition of these rites. There is no betrothal oblig- 
ation to the parents of a widow or divorcee and no firewood rite, wedding 
feast or seclusion takes place. For a widow or divorcee marital status is 
re-established simply by the assumption of residence with the new spouse 
and the adjustment of the position with regard to marriage payment. 
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RITES DURING THE FIRST PREGNANCY 

Vtoen a bride becomes pregnant, or, if likpokot was performed, soon af- 
ter the clitorodectomy wound is healed, further rituals are performed with 
the avowed purpose of ensuring a safe and successful birth. 

Patrician rite of ’Putting the Navel*. The first of these known as 
leko kegen (= navel putting), tedces place at the shrine (epundet) of the 
bride's patrician to which her father takes her and it is performed by the 
priest-head (Obot Kepun). The bride's father brings the supplies neediedfar 
the rite. These should consist of two legs of smoked meat (antelope and 
duiker), a live chicken, four calabashes of wine, tv/o large bowls of fufu, 
fova’ sticks of chalk, a pot of water from a peirticular spring in the vil- 
laige known as Yibo, and some palm oil in a calabash. All these are placed 
on the ground in front of the clan shrine while the head, his assistant 
and a few clan elders squat on the stones. Other men of the clan of all 
ages sit in the adjacent assembly house to watch the ritual and join in 
the subsequent feast. The bride wears only a bark cloth strip held be- 
tween the legs by a waist string but her closest age set friend, the only 
other woman to take part, carries a waist cloth which the bride puts and 
wears for the first time on after the rite. The Obot Kepun tells the bride 
to lie flat on her back before the shrine. He cuts four small pieces of 
the bush meat and taking two of them, one in each hand, dips them in the 
palm oil, touches the girl's jaw on either side and finally throws them 
on the shrine. He repeats this with the other two pieces of meat. His as- 
sistant now grasps the chicken and holds it over the front stones of the 
shrine while the priest beheads it with a matchet. The blood is allowed 
to drip on to the stones and some feathers plucked from the bocj^' are drqpped 
on the splashes of blood. The carcase is then put on one side to be cook- 
ed and eaten by the priest and elders and the father of the bride later in 
the morning after the ceremony. The priest now pours a few drops cf water 
from the jar of Libo spring water on to the chalk mixing stone of the shrine 
and another on the belly of the bride. This is done four times in alL and 
on the last occasion all the remaining water is poured over the bride'sbGXr. 
ly. He now msdces paste of cheilk on the mixing stone with one of the sticks, 
presses his tiands in this and then smears them diagonally across the chest 
of the bride. He offers her his hands to help her to rise, and the bride 
extends her own hands cupped together first to the priest himself and then 
to the clan elders seated round the aliilne. Each in turn breathes on them, 
the Yako symbol of welfare, and the priest then teils her to go toherhome 
in peace. No verbal appeal* is addressed to the shrine throughout the rite 
and once the girl has departed the atmosphere changes to that of cheerful 
feasting. The wine is poured into pots and the food is eaten. 

This rite is clearly Intended, and is ret^arded by the Yako as intend- 
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ingy to ensure the blessing of the patriolan spirit on the bride as a clan 
nember about to bear her first child* It is to be observed^ howeverythat 
the child will not be a maaber of that patrician while no similar rite is 
performed at the shrine of the groom to whose patrician the child when 
born will, by the rule of patrilineal affiliation, belong. 

Rite at the Fertility Shrine of the Bride’s Matriclan. A aimila r 
but less elaborate rite is performed at the shzine of the matriclan of the 
bride to tdiloh she is taken during her pregnancy by her mother and her 
mother's brother. They hand an offering, usually a chicken, a yam and 
some wine, to the priest (ina) of the yose who nhile beheading the chicken 
and pouri]^ wine before the shrine prays for a safe and successful delir- 
ery and finally, u in all yose rituals, mixes a chalk pastevhichhe smears 
on the bride and those who accompany her. If the bride is pregnant befbre 
marriage this rite will, as has been indicated, and imllke the lekB kegen 
rite, usually be performed before the marriage rite. 

The Ketukpoli Rite. The third rite, whidi is performed at the shrine 
of a q>irit known as KetCEkpoli believed to influence the outcome of a first 
pregnancy, follows the leko kegen rite on the next bpongobi. There are 
two such shrines in Umor, one in Idjiman and the other in Ukpakapi ward, 
but their locations have no particular significance and the bride may go 
to either at choice. Each is in charge of a priestess known as IJa Ketuk*- 
poll who must be a member of a particular matriclan (Yaboni for the Idji> 
man shrine, and Yabung for the Ukpakapi shrine) in v/hose house the paiu** 
phemalia are kept. 

The bride’s father, or her husband if he wishes and knows the pro- 
cedure, goes out in the early morning to his palm tapping ground €uid brings 
back a wine collecting calabash with a little wine in it and a bunch of 
leaves known as litukpoliwa on account of their use in this rite. From the 
firewood stack in the bride's compound he takes a pole of dead koweUwood 
some seven feet long and binds to one end of it eight smaller sticks of 
koweli. This he gives to the bride to carry on her head to the house of 
Ua Ketukpoli while he, assisted by a small boy or two, brings the collect- 
ing calabash, a calabash full of wine, the bundle of leaves, a water yam 
(obulo), a bowl of palm oil and a bowl of pounded black dye (eblomi) root. 
Wxe bride wears a bark cloth strip held by a girdle of undyed raphia fibre. 
Ma Ketupoli places on the briae's left ankle and right arm two fibre rings 
idiioh she wears throu^^out the rite. She then peels the yam and shreds 
part of it on to a few of the leaves while the bride chops the koweli wood 
with a matchet and takes it into the house to be put on the fire.Tho shred- 
ded yam wrapped in leaves is put on to boil and 1,'ii Ketukpoli goes into on 
inner cubicle containing the shrine to invoke the spirit for a painless and 
successful childbirth. The words of the invocation are not heard by the 
bride or her father. All three oat the boiled yam and leaves mixed with 
oil and drink some of the v/ine. lla Ketukpoli repeatedly asks the bride 
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and her father how much th(^ want of the food and gives them the opposite* 
They know that she will do this and reply accordingly. This is the only 
Instance of inverted speech which I encoimtered among the Yak8. 

Ua Ketukpoli next prepares dye paint hy squeezing the eblool root in- 
to a little water in which it has been soaking end mixing in powdered char- 
coal. She shaves the bride's head and then proceeds to paint circular bands 
of black paint roTind the arm and leg joints, the buttocks, the belly, the 
small of the back, the neck, the forehead and the top of the head. She then 
produces bowls of powdered red camood (ekB), white chalk and yellow wood 
powder (edjfinga). Mixing some of each separately with water she dabs spots 
of each colour inside the paint rings. Decorated in this highly coloured 
way the bride returns to her house; no notice should be taken of her by 
bystanders as she walks through the village nor should any audible comment 
on her appearance be made. Once home again she must remain in her seclu- 
sion cubicle until the next koko when she goes with one or two of her friends 
to the bathing pool and removes the paint. 
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CHAPTBH Till 


THE FREQUENCY OP PRE-^^ARITAL PREGNANCY 

The kekpopaa rite perfoimed hefore pregnancy, is regarded as tne stand- 
and desirable preliminary to marriage and betrothed girls are frequent- 
ly urged by their mothers to avoid intercourse in order that they may have 
kekpopaa. Par^ts have direct personal preference since, as has been seen, 
the marriage ceremonies are more elaborate, and so redound to their pres- 
tige, while the gifts that they then receive are more substantial- than af- 
ter likpokSt. 

Nevertheless, kelq>opaa ooours in a minority of cases at the present 
day, for the great majority of girls are pregnant before clitorodectoayand 
the wedding feasts take place. In order to determine conditions in the re- 
cent past and any trends that might exist an investigation of the olitoro- 
dectomy rites performed for 288 wives of men of one patrician in Umar was 
undertaken. The age set memberships of these women were known, and the 
enquiry reveals that there has been a considerable change during the past 
fifty years in the proportion of girls who were pre^ant at the time of 
their first marriage. 

From Table 1 it may be seen that among the 26 old women of age-sets I- 
V (aged approximately 60 years and over in 1939) only half were pregnant at 
the time of their clltp^ldectomy. About the same proportions hold for the 
42 women of sets 7I-IX (approximately 60 to 4^ years) and the 47 women of 
sets X-XI (48 to 40 years) i.e. 50 and 45?^ respectively. But of the 59wo- 
men of sets XII-XIII (approximately 48 to 30 years and the 52 women of sets 
XI7-XV (approximately 30 to 24 years) only a third (51 and 335^ respective- 
ly) had the kekpopaa rite while among the youngest women of sets XVI-XVIII 
(approximately 17 to 24 years) the proportion has fallen sharply to about 
one sixth (l6^). It is clear that in the period from the 1870s down to 
the second decade of this century premarital intercourse was sufficiently 
gsnerol to result in pregnancy before marriage in about half the instances. 
Since that time, however, there has been a sharp increase in the incidence 
of pregnancy before the clitoridectomy rite is held, with the result that 
the orthodox marriage procedure is generally honoured in the breach. 1 This 
change is no doubt due to a number of factors, the relative force of which 


The Increase is probably greater than these figures suggest for in the 
earlier period more foreign female children were purchased for adoption than 
during the past twenty years and at that time kekj^opam could not be per- 
formed for these adopted girls while in more recent times this discrimina- 
tion has been dropped. 


t able 1 Relative frequenoy tar Age Sets of Clitorldecto 



Eekpopam i.e. Before pregnancy 
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it vas not possible to determine. Among these are fluctuations in econotaic 
prosperity associated with the development of an external market. There are 
indications that in recent times the level of marriage paymaits has not res- 
ponded immediately to declines in palm product prices with a result that a 
lack of anrailable currency has induced youths and their parents to delay their 
undertaking to marry and make the maarriage payment asked. Since, among the 
Yako, the period of betrothal is not of definite length and permits sexual 
intimacy between the youth and his intended bride any extension of the period 
will inorease the likelihood of pregnancy. These considerations depend, 
however, on another change for \idiich there is evidence in the statements and 
attitudes of informants of different ages, namely that completed coitus 
between unmarried lovers is more frequent today than in the past. 
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UABHIAGE MONEY » UEEUAN 

We may now turn to a consideration of the transfer at marriage of pro- 
perty which the Yak8 themselves term 'marriage money' (li‘beman).It has been 
seen that at a well ordered first marriage of a woman the marriage money is 
handed over by the groom's age mates to those of the bride irtio immediately 
transfer it to her father. But that is by no means the end of the matter. 
Matrilineal kin of the bride have custonarjf rights and obligations in con- 
nection with this transfer. After the last wedding feast given by Idle bride's 
parents to their friends the father should go, or sand a messeige to, the 
closest senior male among the matrilineal relatives of the bride, one who is 
her 'mother's brother'', informing him that the wedding feasts have been conr 
cluded, that the marriage payment has been made £ind that he is ready to hand 
over the customary portion to him. The 'mother's brother' with one or two 
more of the matrilineal relatives will come on the next koko to the father's 
compound where some of his age mates will be present as witnesses. The father 
offers palm wine, the bride is saluted and after discussion concerning the 
amount to be handed over the transfer should be made. 

In recent years in Umor the traditional rights and obligations with re- 
gard to the mother's brother's share of the marriage money have been under- 
mined. There is genereil agreement as to traditional rights but these are 
being increasingly repudiated by fathers and when repudiated are no longer 
enforced. By custom the father should hand over to the 'mother's brother' 
the greater part of the payment. By so doing, however, he is absolved from 
any responsibility to his son-in-law for the return of the payment. The 
bridegroom and his relatives cam make no claim on him should the wife deseit 
her husband. All such responsibility is transferred with the transferred 
portion of the marriage money to the mother's brother. The proportion hand- 
ed over in such circumstances will range from four-fifths to' two-thirds of 
the amotint provided by or on behalf of the husband. The remainder which the 
father keeps involves him in no liability. On the other hand the liability 
of the mother's brother may, as v/ill be seen, be heavy for it is his legal 
obligation to compensate the husband if the wife deserts him, or his patri- 
lineal kin if as a widow she remarries within a year or two of his death. 
The mother's brother cam in turn claim a marriage payment from the new spouse 
of a widow or divorcee. 

Underlying all this are the Yako principles of matrilineal kinship ob- 
ligations. Transferable wealth is inherited by matrilineal relatives, a 
man's goods, his ysuns, his livestock, his money and household property, 
all pass into the control of a close matrilineal kinsmen, usually a sister's 
son at his death; loans to a matrilineal relative cannot be recovered by ac- 
tion at law, responsibility for a bankrupt's debts rests on his matrilineal 



kln.^ The ohligation of a woman to serve her husband dutifully is regarded, 
In the sane way. If she fails it is the duty of her matriliueal kin in the 
person of the mother’s brother to restore an appropriate part cf the marriage 
money handed over by the husband. It is in virtue of this obligation that 
matrilineal kin claim that a substantial portion should be transferred to 
them. Fathers have, however, in recent tines been reluctant to make this 
transfer and have, when challenged, declared that they would themselves as- 
sume the responsibility of meeting doims for return of marriage money. I 
was told in Umor that several cases of this kind came before the Yabot (= the 
Leaders), the indigenous village council^ during the. past twenty years and 
that it had become custonazy to decide that the father night make only a 
tokaa payment to the matrilineal kinsman of the bride and be declared to 
have sole responsibility for the return of marriage money. I did not learn 
that token payments in actual money, as distinct from an offering of a cal- 
abash of wine, have usually been made in such cases, but the principle that 
the father may retain the marriage money and therei#ith the responsibility 
for its return to the husband or his successors in certain circumstances is 
now generally recognised. 

I was, however, frequently told that this was usually done only by 
rich men (yasQ, sing. osfl). This nay at first sight seem surprising, since 
to them t^ amount involved might appear to be of little moment, while mo- 
tives of cupidity would be stronger on the part of a poor father. But two 
distinct conditions operate to limit the practice in this sense. In the 
first place a mother’s brother can rely on his matrilineal kinsmen to as- 
sist him in providing the means of returning a marriage payment, but a father 
cannot do this. The marriage is not the dose concern of the father’s mat- 
rilineal kin, his daughter is not to them a wenwa wenam\!ka(=sister’8 child) 
and does not belong to their matrilineal lineage (kejimafat). Nor can the 
father reasonably turn to his patrilineal kin since the daughter’s children 
do not belong to their patrllinsage (epimama). Thus a father who retains 
the marriage payment faces the possibility of having to return a large part 
of it, perhaps many years later, entirely from his own resources. This risk 
a poor man would be reluctant to assume. 

Furthermore, a man of means among the Yako, one who has many dependent 
helpers, a large farm and a hoard of currency takes pride in his wealth and 
it is customary to display it. Until recent years he would have bought fo- 
reign children (yafoli) whom he adopted into both his patrilineal and his 


^ See Forde, Kinship in Umor, Amer. Anthropologist, 41»1939»556 ff. 
See Forde, Government in Umor, Africa, 12,1939i 
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oatrilineal lineages. With the increasing curtailment of this practice un- 
der Government penalties the opportxmity to display his means by freely tak- 
ing responsibility for the marriages of his daughters appears to have be- 
come increasingly attractive. In any case ostentation was clearly a con- 
siderable motive behind several of the cases which I investigated of refus- 
al to transfer marriage payment to the mother's brother. In an instance of 
which I learned most of the circumstances a ward head in Umor who was also 
prominent in the premier men's secret society refused in the early twenties 
to hand over the marriage payment for his dau^ter to the priest of her ma- 
trilineal clan who was her closest senior matrilineal relative. The marriage 
payment of £6. 3* 0 wets brou^t to his compound on the day of the likpokot 
rite and the father made his dau^ter's age set friends a customary gift of 
5/-. On the koko following the marriage feasts the ina of Atalikumi, priest 
of the Yabaye lejima to which the bride belonged, came to the father saying 
that he had learned that his daughter's husband had made the full marriage 
payment and that he now claimed the customary portion as the bride's closest 
matrilineal kinsman. The ward head replied that the marriage payment should 
not be divided, he would keep it all safely himself and if his daighter ahouLd 
leave her husband he would make any payment without asking any help from her 
matrilineal kin. The priest expostulated and the father admitted that it 
was right by custom to hand over the greater part to a matrilineal kinsman 
but that he was too big a man to do this. He would follow the new way for 
he could return the marriage payment of his daughter many times over. The 
priest was very angry and finally warned the father that if he persisted in 
the breach of custom his daughter's child would sicken and die. This was re- 
garded as a threat on the part of the priest who ml^t be expected to in- 
voke the supernatural power of the fertility spirit (yose) Atalikumi, but 
the father would not give way. The child when bom was sickly and as it 
grew worse the husband protested vehemently to his father-in-law that the 
life of the child, ^ich belonged to his kq>{nx and notto'ttaatof the father- 
in-law, was being endangered by the refusal to recognise the rights of his 
wife's matrilineal kin. He was supported by the heeui of his'keptm and sev- 
eral older men of his lineage. After the dispute and the child's sickness 
had been widely talked of and it was clear that he and not the priest was 
generally regarded as the real offender, the wife's father finally gave way. 
He went with the husband to the priest taking the entire marriage payment 
saying! 'I know you are. harming the child because you have not had your 
portion of the marriage payment. Now you can take the whole of it. I have 
been keying it to save you trouble for I am a rich man (oau) and can look 
after my own daughters. ' To offer the entire payment was ostentatious and 
contemptuous. The priest replied by denying that he had invoked the spirit 
of his clan to harm the child idiich of course belonged to the same lejima. 
He claimed that when the father-in-law had refused to abide by custom he had 
put the dispute out of his mind and insisted that he would no longer accept 
the payment or have any concern with the marriage. The husband who was still 
anxious both for the child's health interceded and begged him to end the 
quarrel and restore the child's health. Finally the priest accepted 4 /” ®s 
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a token paynent to indicate that he hore no ill will to his sister's doubt- 
er and her child, hut he refused to accept his full ^are or any responsJhiL*’ 
ity for later repaynent of the narriage money. The husband who gave me de- 
tails of this dispute himself added that both the priest and everybody else 
knew quite well that the ward head was indeed a rich man and much better a- 
ble to meet any claim for repayment than the priest who would probably dis- 
sipate it aM find difficulty in meeting any claim later on. 

In order to discover the frequency with idiich this and other new prac- 
tices had occurred in recent years I investigated the circumstances of the 
first marriages of a sample of Yakli women of various ages who had married 
men of one patrilineal kin group. On this particular point I cotild not ob- 
tain satisfactory data for women idio were more than about forty years of age 
in 1939 i*o* vomai of age-sets X and senior, while data for the youngest wo- 
men, l.e. those of the most junior set, X7III (aged from approximately I 3 to 
18 years in 1939 ) scanty as many girls of that set were still unmarried. 

TABLE 2 Incidence of transfers of marriage money to matrilineal kin at 157 

first marriages of women to Mai men 


Age 

None received 

Portion handed over by 

All received 


Sets 

from father by 

father to matrilineal 

direct from 


of 

matrilineal 

relative. 

groom by matri- 

Total. 

Wives. 

relative. 


lineal relative. 


XI 

7 

6 

6 

19 

XII 

3 

11 

4 

18 

XIII 

6 

10 

5 

23 

XI7 

1 

4 

3 

8 

XV 

9 

10 

11 

50 

XVI 

11 

10 

12 

33 

XVII 

14 

6 

6 

26 


53 

57 

47 

157 



= 36-3?S 

= 29*9^ 



= 33*85^ 


104 

66*2?S 

100?^ 


As will be seen in Table 2, among 157 women of age-sets XI to XYII in- 
clusive i.e. women of between approximately forty and eighteen years of age 
in 1939 > first married during the previous 26 years, there were 53 iii“ 




stances, or 34^ in which the father, or someone acting in his place other 
than a matrilineal relative of the hride, received the marriage payment 
hut transferred none of it to a matrilineal kinsman of the bride. In 37 
cases or 36^ of this sample the marriage payment was received by the fa- 
ther and the major part handed over to the mother's brother while in 47 
cases or 30?^ the payment was received by a matrilineal relative directly 
from the bridegroom. The different sets 'lib.en considered separately show- 
ed apart fiom the most Junior no substantial variation among themselves 
so that the incidence of retention of the marriage payment by the father, 
which amoimts to nearly half the cases in ?aiich the payment was received 
by the father, seems to have been fairly steady during the peist quarter 
of a century. On the other hand the small sample of married women of age- 
set XVIII, only 11 in number, showed a much higher incidence, 9 cases, or 
a rate of 81i?I, of retention of the payment by the father. This may be the 
chance of a small sample, but there are indications in the data for set 
XYII as well as in the views of the people themselves that a marked in- 
crease in the practice was setting in during the period of my field work 
and that this was connected with a general strain which increasing indiv- 
idualism and the depression of the exteznal market for palm products were 
imposing on the whole system of mairiage paymaits. This wider issue will 
be considered later. 

TABLE 3 Relatives of Bride receiving Karriage Payment frcan Bridegroom at 
First Marriages of 157 ffomen of Sets XI-XVII to Kdai Men 


Age Set 
of 

Bride 

Father 

Full 

Brother 

Mother's 

Brother 

Paternal 

Half 

Brother 

Step- 

Father 

Total 

XI 

12 

7 

- 

— 

- 

19 

XII 

13 

4 

1 

- 

- 

18 

XIII 

16 

5 

2 

- 

- 

23 

XIV 

5 

5 

- 

- 

- 

8 

XV 

18 

11 

1 

- 

- 

30 

XVI 

19 

11 

2 

1 

- 

33 

XVII 

16 

6 


1 

5 

26 


99 

47 

6 

2 

3 

157 



29-95^ 


1*35^ 

l-9?fc 

100^ 


It was assumed earlier that the father always received the marriage 
payment but it is obvious that in a disrupted faid.ly another recipient may 
be involved. If the father is unable, owing to death or migration, or un- 
willing to play his part in the marriage of his daughter the person can- 
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8ld0r«d Host appropriate is a full brother of the bride of mature years* 
In the sample of 137 women referred to above the marriage payment was re *■ 
oelved by the bride's father In only 99 oases or 63^. Details fi>r the sev** 
eral age^sets are Indioated in Table 3* In 47 or 30^ of the oases it was 
received not by the father but by a full brother. When a senior full bro- 
ther acts in this way the further transfer of a portion to a aiatrlllneal 
kinsman does not arise, for the full brother is himself one of the closest 
matrillneal k in s m a n of the bride and can assume the status of a mother's 
brother as well as that of the father. Falling the father and in the ab- 
sence of a fully adult full brother the bride's mother's brother will of- 
ten seek to receive the libeman direct from the groom, especially if the 
mother has. as occasionally happens Joined his household, but there were 
only six cases or this sample. Others who occasionally act in place 
of the father are the paternal half-brother, of which there were only two 
instances in the sample referred -to above, and the step-father, of whloh 
there were only three instances all very recent. The former is of course 
a close patrilineal kinsman of the bride and thereby a Justifiable substi- 
tute of th^ father. The step-father, or uwo kep.laku (= daylight father) 
in the Take idiom, is of course not a kinsman of the bride and can act in 
this way only by virtue of his dominance in the household in which she may 
have been brought up. The last five cases were included among the fathexf 
in the earlier olassifioation, while the full brothers were counted as 
'mothez's brothers'* 

The source of the marriage money. It has been seen that the marriage 
money should be taken to the bride's father by the age mates of the groom 
on or before the day of the clitorodeotomy rite. For this to be done the 
full amount should be available on that day; but the amassing of the mar- 
riage money will have been a matter of concern for the groom and his near 
ifin long before this'. If the groom is a youth who is marrying for the 
first time, or even a young man taking a second wife, he will usually be 
quite xmable to provide the amount himself. Traditionally a youth relief 
on his father to provide the libeman at his first meirriage, but he or the 
father may also seek contributions from his other close kinsmen and part- 
icularly the groom's older brothers and his 'mother's brother s'. If he has 
esarm of the groom and is thus his foster-father the mother's brother re- 
places the father as the main contributor, but otherwise he is expected to 
make cmly a small gift. Prom Table 4 i't will be seen that in 84 first 
marriages of Ndai men to women of age-sets XI to XVII l.e. women between 
40 and 18 years old in 1939* while small amounts may have been, and pro- 
tebly were, contributed by such kinsfolk as the older brothers, mothers, 
father's brothers and mother's brothers of the groom, the marrleige money 
was substantially provided by the groom's father in 42, or 49^« of the 
oases. Pull or paternal half brothers were the second largest class of 
relatives who were the main providers of marriage payments, accounting for 
23» or 28jb, of the oases or little more than half as frequently as the fa- 
ther* The duty of a senior palirilineal brother to undertake the respon- 
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sibilities of a deceased father in respect of younger brothers is well es- 
tablished among the Yako and deaths of fathers before the marriage cf their 
yovmger sons probably accovmts for the high proportion of cases in which 
a brother of the groom acts in the father's place. 

Only one instance occurred of a father's brother being the main pro- 
vider of libeman and this is in accord with general custom that seniorbro- 
thors of the groom, not father's brothers, have first resp<ai3ibility - in 
this respect. There were only three Instances in which the mother's bro- 
ther and two in lidiich a step-father was the main provider. The groom him- 
self provided the greater part himself more frequently than any relatives 
except fathers and older brothers. There were 12, or 145^, of these cases 
which occurred in all but the most senior of the women's age— sets involv- 
ed. In -recent years petty trading, road making and other activities open 
to a minority of young men who are prepared to leave the village at inter- 
vals make it possible to accumulate currency to make their own marriage 
payments. In the past before such opportunities existed payment by the 
groom was probably rarer but even then a yo\ing man might Inh erit property 
from a deceased mother's brother early enou^ to msdce his own payment for 
his first marriage. 


TABLE 4* Main Providers of Mairiage Money at 04 First Marriages of Hdeii 
Men to Young Girls by Age Sets of Brides 


Age Set 
of 

Bride 

Father 

Groom 

Full 

Brother 

Paternal 

Half 

Brother 

Mother's 

Brother 

Step Father's 
Father Brother 

Total 

XI 

5 


1 

5 



9 

XII 

8 

2 

1 

1 



12 

XIII 

5 

5 


5 

1 

1 

13 

XIV 

2 



1 


1 

4 

XV 

11 

5 

1 

4 

1 


20 

XVI 

9 

1 

1 

1 



12 

XVII 

5 

5 

2 

4 

1 

1 

14 

Sets 

41 

12 

6 

19 

3 

2 1 

84 

XI-XVII 








incluaiye 







— 

48-9?» 

14 - 25 b Mfb 

22 - 6 ^ 

3-b/. 

2*45C 1 ‘ 2 % 

1005 ^ 
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But althou^ the father or a patrilineal brother yWho is the father's 
customary successor in this obligation, is in the great majority of oases 
(79$b iiii this sample) the main provider of the libonan there is a kinship 
obligation on all close adult relatives of the groom to make a contribu- 
tion in case of need. At the present time a few shilliixgs are sou^ from 
senior brothers, mother's brothers, father's brothers and also from the 
mother and her sisters. It is to be observed that these relatives fall 
Into two classes t the patrilineal kinsmen who belong to a lineage and clan 
for which the groom may be expected to beget children, and the matrilineal 
relatives to none of idiose descent groups patrilineal or matrilineal will 
the children of the groom belong. But, apart from the father (actual or 
substitute) who has the prime responsibility, 1 could not determine any 
cleeu: cut difference in obligation or attitude among them. A father if he 
is a man of substance usually takes pride in making the entire payment 
himself) but if he cannot, or is unwilling to do so, he will tell his son 
that he should seek the aid of his close senior relatives. The patrilineal 
relatives will usually be nei|^bours and Intimates of the father, who al- 
ready knew from him of the desire for gifts. His mother's brothers and 
occasionally her sisters are on the other hand living elsewhere not in 
dally contact with the household of the bridegroom who must approach them 
himself. Be may have his mother's support, but his father does not solic- 
it their aid. Any contributions of these relatives matrilineal or patri- 
lineal are regarded as free gifts to the groom or his father. They may 
create the expectation of later reciproital gifts on similar occasions from 
the father or the groan but they do not give the relatives a claim to a 
share in the marriage payment should it be returned if the marriage is lat- 
er dissolved. 

As has been indicated above a young man can, if his father, foster- 
father or father's brothers have the means, obtain their support in pro- 
viding the greater part of the amount of further marriage payments for 
later wives. But by the time a man has reached early maturity, at 30 years 
or BO, he, as a rule, will be expected to provide the greater part hSmaelf. 
In discussing marriage money with Yakb it became very clear that, apart 
from the recent difficulties in maintaining former scales of payment, the 
obligation on the part of the father to provide the means for the groom’s 
marriage is one which is as a rule cheerfully and even proudly accepted. 
The oyolio character of the process is consciously recognised. I haye been 
toldt lly father gave ay marriage money and I will do so for my sons and 
they too will grow up and give for my grandsons to marry." 

The nature of 'Bride Wealth' among the Yako . The essential character 
of the Biaj^lage payment and its relation to other Yakb social institutions 
may now be considered. It is clearly a variety of the institution of 'bride 
wealth' oosmonly found in African societies and, while nb far reaching can- 
parlsons with other forms can be undertaken here, it is pertinent to con- 
sider its characteristics in relation to those which have been claimedfor 




•bride wealth' elsewhere. The Yako 'narria^e money' is substantially pro- 
vided by one person, the father of the groom or the .groom himself. But it 
is transferred by the age mates of the groom on his behalf and not by, or on 
behalf of, his father. It is received in the first place by the father of 
the bride during the series of ceremonial acts by which the status of the 
bride as a married womsua is established and the transference is itself one 
of those acts. The greater part of the marrieige money shoxild later be 
handed over, in the presence of witnesses but without ceremonial observance, 
by the bride's father to her mother's brother who thereby assumes respon- 
sibility for returning the entire amount or an appropriate portion of it if 
the marriage is dissolved through faiilt of the wife. 

Any assistance in making the payment that may be given to the groan or 
his father tm this ooossloBi axe acts of generosity to a kinsman, They 
depend on the circumstances of the persons concerned and cannot be regard- 
ed as specific obligations. It is moreover to be noted that, relative to 
the wife's father and mother's brother, the marriage money is to be regard- 
ed as provided by the husband. It is he, not his father or any other kins- 
man, who can claim its return and the fact that it is the groom himself who 
offers it is emphasised in the transfer. The age mates of the groom, not 
his father or any of the father's kinsmen or friends, bring it tothebrldeb 
compound and the groom's father is not present at the transfer. 

Vifhile the mother's brother of the bride is not expected to distribute 
the marriage money he receives among his relatives matrilineal or patri- 
lineal there is an obligation on his close matrilineal kin to assist him 
if necessary should the return of the payment to the groom become necess- 
ary. This obligation is however not peculiar to the marriage payment. It 
is but an instance of a general principle recognised in Yakb law that ri|dxts 
in and obligations concerning moveable property pass to matrilineal kin. 

It is to be observed in the first place that there is no symmetry or 
direct reciprocity in marriage payments. A father providing for his son 
does not receive for his daughter or, more precisely, he receives on amuch 
smaller scale for his daughter than he gives for his son. A mother's bro- 
ther receiving for a bride does not give correspondingly for her brothers. 
He gives fbir his own son. The imorthodoz procedure whereby a father usurps 
the rights and obligations of the mother's brother does however establish 
a potential symmetry in this respect althou^ actual syunnet^y is likely to 
be exceptional even then since few men will have marriaigeable sons and 
daughters in equal nvmbers. Nor is there symmetry in the social groups in- 
volved; the provider may not be a group but the father or the groom alone, 
but if other kinsmen oontribute they are likely to include both patrilineal 
and matrilineal relatives of the groom who sore linked together only by thsir 
several interests in the welfare of the groom. The groom's patrilineage 
and clan have no corporate concern in the transfer or in its future resti- 
tution. Nor does the mother's brother receive the marriage payment as a 
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representative of the bride's patrilineal or matrilineal lineages or clans. 
He receives it personally as a matrilineal relative. 


The father and the mother's brother of the bride, who share the mar- 
riage money, are affinal relatives but they receive it in virtue of their 
kinship with the bride and the relations to the husband which this entails 
do not conform with Hr. Svans Pritchard's suggestion that "it is the rela- 
tion between a man and his brothers or wife's brothers that is being ex- 
pressed (in bride wealth distribution). The distribution is generally, and 


I think erroneously, treated as though it were primarily a recognition of, 
the relationsMp between a girl and her patrilineal and matrlllnead unclea"^ 
Amcng the Yako it clearly is because he is the bride’s maternal uncle not 


because he is her father's brother-in-law that the mother's brother receives 


the greater portion of the marriage payment. 


Since the marrieige payment is not mainly retained by the father it can 
not be considered, and is not regarded by the Yako, as primarily an indem- 
nity for the loss of the girl when she leaves her father's household and the 
dwelling area of his patrician.^ Nor is it an indemnity to the mother's 
brother who far from suffering any loss expects her to bear his heirs and 
mi|^t on the contrary be expected to owe an obligation to her husband for 
enabling her to bear and rear them. 


There is again no indication that it is regarded, or actually operates, 
among the Yako in the manner further suggested by Evans Pritchard as a 
"mechanism of effecting exchange of women between exogamous groups altern- 
ative to aM more flexible than wife exchange or preferential mating"; for 
the "principle of equivalence - in return for a wife you receive a wife"? 
which it is claimed underlies bride wealth is here conspicuously absent. A- 
mong the Yak8 in return for marriage money the giver or his son receives 
the services of a wife and rights of custody and paternity over her chil- 
dren. In return for receiving marriage money and the expectation of heirs 
a Yako recognises the relationship and assumes the obligation to refund the 
money if his sister's daughter fails through her fault to perform those ser- 
vices satisfactorily. 

The Yako marriage payment unlike some East African forms of bride- 
wealth is not continued over a long period. It should be transferred com- 
plete when the marriage is established and returned complete, or in such 
proportion as is appropriate, when the marriage is dissolved through de- 
fault of the wife. No fiirther payments during the period of marriage, as 


Evans Pritchard, E.S. Man. 1934» 194» P*174* 

^ Radcliffe Brown, A.R. Mem. 1929 • 9 ^- 

^ Evans Pritchard, E.E. Op.cit. , p.l75> 



for instance at the hirth of children, are expected. On the other hand 
the proportion returnable on dissolution is made dependent on the duration 
and fertility of the union. The death of either spouse terminates the 
liability of the wife's ma trilineal kin. 

There is no doubt that it is the transfer of the libeman which gives 
the husbeuid legal ri^ts to his wife's services and to the social fatheir- 
hood of the children bom to her during the marrlaige. Conversely if a man 
had handed over none or only part of the marriage money by the time that 
his wife comes to live with him and continues to defer the payment while 
refusing to aillow the womaui to depart, an order may be obtained from the 
Native Court requiring the return of the woman to the custody of her 
father or of a matrilineal kinsman. The court records at Umor include 
several instances of such orders being sought and obteiined by fathers or 
by matrilineal kinsmen. Before the establishment and general resort of 
the Tako to the Native Courts such claims of kinsmen were heard and, if 
established, enforced by. either the ward heads or the village councils. 

The retention by the bride's father of a portion of the majrriage 
money, which entails no futiire obligations on his part, establishes his' 
recognition of the marriage and his consent to the bride's departure from 
his household; but here again it is to be doubted whether it had the 
character of an indemnity. Althou^ a YakB father undoubtedly regards 
this share of the marrieige money as a right, and might say that it was 
due to him because he had reared the bride from childhood - althou^this 
is in fact by no means always the eictual case - he cannot be considered 
to suffer loss since there is no expectation of economic or other benefits 
from a daughter that are frustrated by marriage. 

The retention of a portion of the marriage money by the father, like 
its initial transfer by the groom to him, is to be accounted for not by 
any economic value of a daughter, nor by compensation for loss of the 
presence in his household of a loved child. It is to be explained by the 
fact of paternal authority in the household. A father has establlshedright 
to control the domicile of his unmarried children. No daughter may 
legally go or be removed from his household and pairental authority without 
his consent. The acceptance of the marriage money and the retention of a 
portion of it marks the termination of the father's parental authority 
and places him under a legal obligation to consent to his daughter's 
departure from his household. His share of the marriage payment is s con- 
sideration for that consent. 

But the husband is securing at marriage not merely the cessation of 
paternal authority over the bride. He is also placing the bride under 
obligation to perform certain services. Should she fail compensation can- 
not be secured from the bride herself and the obligation to return the 
mas^xiage money to the husband devolves not on the father but on those who in 



Tako law have responsibility for ensiirinc the fulfilment or compensation 
of all personal obligations namely the matrillneal kin. It is on account 
of this potential obligation that a matrillneal kinsman is considereden- 
titled to claim fraa the father the greater part of the payment.lt should 
be observed that this obligation covers the whole of the marriage money 
including the portion retained by the father. It is not an obligation to 
return what was received but a total obligation in respect of thepayuent 
made by the husband. That the kinsman to undertake it and to receive the 
greater part of the marriage money in consideration should be themodier^ 
brother is consonant with the YakS principle of matrillneal transmissiorw 
As the closest matirilineal kinsman senior in generation to the wife com- 
pensation would be claimed from him if she should fail in her marital 
obligations^ while her matrillneal brothers are successors to both this 
obligation and to the property of the mother's brother. 

Thus Yako bride wealth cannot be said to have a single value or social 
function. This transfer of property takes place in a c^iplex social con- 
text and is variously related to the several interests involved. It ex- 
presses the value of a wife to her husband and ensures his intention to 
maintain a stable union. It rewards the bride's father for the renunci- 
ation of his parental authority while establishing his consent and that 
of the matrillneal kin to the acquisition of marital rights by the hus- 
band. It reinforces the responsibility of matrillneal kin for ensuring 
that the wife shall fulfil her marital obligations by giving the closest 
senior matrllineed kinsman of the bride a pecuniary responsibility for 
her good conduct. 

When there is no subsequent transfer of marriage money from the fa- 
ther to the mother's brother of the bride recognition of the husband's 
marital rights is confined to the father, and it is accepted that the 
matrillneal kin of the wife have no obligation to compensate the husband 
for defection on her part. Contrazy to the general Yako principle of the 
exclusive responslblll'ty of matrillneal kinsfolk for personal deiUngience, 
the responsibility of the father for the good conduct of the wife In such 
circumstances has been established. 

Chanices in the Amounts of Marriage Money. Marrieige payments have 
always, so far as YakS memory extends^ always been made mainly in cur- 
rency although in earlier days when game was more abundant and hunting 
more active smoked bush meat which the bride's father used for the wed- 
ding feats could be substituted for cTxrrency. Older men mentioned amok-- 
ed legs of antelope to the number of from ten to twenty as being custom- 
ary. These converted at a standard rate, offset a corresponding amount 
of rod currency. One account referred to two or more entire antelope car- 
cases, valued at 30 rods each, bundles of split creeper for farm andhaar- 
vest stack tying, valued at 3 rods each and 40 calabashes of wine valued 
at 20 rods as frequent items in the payment. But the practice of making 



part of the marriage payment in food supplies and other goods has now dis- 
appeared. For the last 20 years or so marriage payments in Umor at least 
have nearly always been made in Nigerian coinage) before that brass rods 
were used as far as my records of actual payments extend) althou^ it was 
sometimes claimed that in a more remote past the 'hoe money '(nkase)) which 
is used today only ceremorriaHy) was a medium of payment. 

I endeavoured to obtain data on the amounts of the payments at the 
marriages of the oldest living women) but for age sets prior to VIII i.e. 
for women 55 years old and over in 1939 t likely to have been first 
married forty or more years agO) statements were so uniform that I suspect 
that a standard amount) rather than the actual payment) was frequently giv- 
en. This standard amount was 44^ rods. Payments stated to have been made 
at the first marriage of eleven women of age seta VIII & IK (c.49 to 55 
years old in 1939) snd likely to have been first married between thirty to 
forty years ago ranged from 440 to 240 rodS) nine of them being at the 
higher figure. Among the sample of seventeen women of set X) likely to 
have been first married between 32 and 26 yesurs agO) full payment of 440 
rods were asserted in seven instances) in five cases only half this a- 
mount was paid while three others payments were said to have been made in 
Nigerian currency consisting of six guineas in two cases and five in the 
third. For the women of the next junior set (Xl) first married between 
approximately 22 and 26 years agO) i.e. around 1915» payment in Nigerian 
currency was general. In only four of the nineteen cases was paymentmade 
in rods of amounts ranging from 440 to 420) while all the rest were in 
currency) 9 of six guineas and 2 of five guineas. Prom that time five to 
six guineas remained the standard amount of marriage money expected for 
nearly two decades. But the payments actually made were considerably less 
in a minority of cases at the marriages of woman of sets XIII-XV(marri ed 
between 8 and 24 years ago) vhile after those of set XVI the amoimts de- 
manded by the bride's parents declined in many cases to between £5» 15*0 
and £1.10.0 while it was rare for more than £3 to be handed over. During 
the eight years immediately before 1939 payments occasionally fell as low 
as £1 or lO/- and while £5.5*0 has still been regarded as the proper a- 
mount for a marriage payment it was demanded in only a minority of the 
thirty seven marriages recorded and only quite exceptionally handed over. 
Thus among twenty nine women of set XVII first married during the previous 
six yearS) five guineas was asked as marriage payment in sixteen)but was 
actually paid in only seven instances. £2.10.0 or less was asked in thir- 
teen oases and £1.10.0 or less was actually handed over in fourteen cases. 
Among eleven married women of set XVTII there is only one instance cf five 
guineas being asked and paid. 

The YakK themselves attribute this recent decline in the amounts of 
marriage payments to a severe reduction in the amounts of c\xrrency inloo)- 
al circulation on account of the series of severe falls in the prices paid 
by the Cross River and Calabar factories for palm oil products. There is 
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no doubt thut tbo f luotuAtlon of oil szxd Iconiol prdcos in roconfc yoarsbovo 
resulted in a severe net decline. While palm oil production amon« the Yak<J' 
has been maintained and perhaps slif^htly increased during; these years of 
depression the decline in prices has certainly not stimulated increased 
production sufficient to maintain the money incomes of twenty years a^o. 
It the same time the demand for European trade goods has been maintained, 
and even increased. Cloths, matchets and enamel ware are indeed necessi— 
ties today. The opportunities for accumulating currency have therefore 
been seriously curtailed in recent years. On the other hand the marked 
development of petty trading by men of the younger age sets in the last 
decade and the occasional opportunities for youths to’ work as labourers in 
Government service have given a small minority of young men more opportun- 
ities for accumulating currency than they wo\ild have hhd at earlier times. 
The increase of occasional trading activities among younger YakS men who 
frequently visit, either on their own account or as servants of traders, 
the largo coastal and interior markets of south-eastern Nigeria, and the 
speculative character of palm oil production have together with a decline 
in the solidarity of the clans and the authority of their priests ani eld- 
ers combined to encourage economic individualism in recent years. I gain- 
ed the impression, which could unfortunately not be demonstrated by ade- 
quate case material, that the circle of mutual aid in economic affairs in- 
volving gifts of currency or produce had narrowed in recent times and that 
prosperous men were ready to use their wealth only for the benefit of their 
closest relatives. 

The significance of the amount of meirriage payment is of course re- 
lative to the wealth or rather the command over currency in the craomunity 
as £i> whole. Statements by a number of men who had been producing palm 
products for a decade or more indicate that the more recent standard mar- 
riage payment of £5» 5» 0 rather less than the return to which a msTi 
could, by the labour of his own household and dependents, obtain in one 
year by the sale of palm oil before the depression of prices in recentyeeors. 
The kernels produced in such a household produced a further money income 
for the wife or wives, irtio among the Y£kko have the customary right to sell 
them independently for their own benefit. Thus the estimates of pre-de- 
pression Incomes from palm products in eight households of men with one 
or two wives ranged from £5 to £10 for oil and from £2.10. 0 to £5 for 
kernels. Recent annual Incomes for palm products had in 1959 fallen to 
less than half of these figures. 1 The relative value of the marriage 


Factory prices at Umuahia in S.E.Nigeria,(with which the prices at Ediha- 
on the Cross River seven miles from Umor and the chief local wholesalemar- 
ket for palm oil used by the Yako - are known from comparisons made in 1935 
and 1939 to correspond closely) per 4 gallon tin of semi-hard oil(the Yako 
quality) ranged from 5/4d to 10|d in the period from April 1935 to March 
1939, and was for moat of this period around 2/6d per tin. In the early 
twenties semi-hard oil had fetched more than lO/- per 4 gallon tin over 
considerable periods. 


payments may also be expressed in terms of yums the food staple of which 
considerable quantities are every year sold for export dov/n river. Plant- 
ing time prices for medium sized yams in Timor were in the years from 1935 
to 1939 around 6 /- per 100 .^ As the modal and mean harvests of Yako farms, 
based on a sample of 97 farms investigated in 1935, were approximately I9OO 
and 2500 units of medium sized yams respectively and a considerable niua- 
ber of the larger farms yielded up to 5OOO units of medium yams^ it is clear 
that a marriage payment of £5* 5*0 represents in terms of recent yam prices 
sli(];htly less than the modal value and considerably less than the mean va- 
lue of the annual yam harvests per farm namely approximately £5.14.0 and 
£7.10.0 respectively. It must however be borne in mind first that a hai^ 
vest is the joint property of a man and one or more wives and secondiythat 
a considerable part of it is . required for replanting in the following year. 
Only a small part of the harvest of an ordinary farm is available for con- 
version into currency. These estimates indicate the relation of the scale 
of marriage payments to the resources of Yako households but they cannot 
be taken to imply that a groom or his father can easily realise the Siam 
necessary for making a marriage payment. 

Kon-payment of Marriage Money. During my enquiries concerning mar- 
riage payments I came across a few cases, all y&cy recent, in which, al- 
though no payment or the most trivial token payment had been made, the par- 
ents of the bride had permitted her to join her husband and while recognis- 
ing the marriage had resigned themselves to non-payment of libanan. 

In very recent years, mostly since 1955 ^^nd mainly owing to the fall 
of oil prices and the scarcity of currency a number of young men have been 
unable to obtain sufficient to make even the reduced payment of £1 which 
has been frequently accepted in full settlement. At the same time those 
responsible for the repayment of marriage money on behalf of a wife mairried 
several years before who deserted her husband have often been placed in 
difficulty. #here as is customary three - or four-fifths of an original 
marriage payment of £5. 5 * 0 is awarded by the Native Court to a deserted 
husband it has become a very severe tax on the matrilineal kinsman of the 
wife to amass this amount. Both these considerations are encouraging the 
recognition of marriage with marriage payment, a practice which I hoard 
described as intrinsically desirable by some younger parents and mother's 
brothers as giving the young women for whom they were responsible more free- 
dom to leave bad husbands. Already in a few cases there has been formal 


^ The mean figure of a number of sales recorded over this period. 
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For methods whereby these data were obtained see Forde, Land and Labour 
in a Cross River Village, S. Nigeria, Geog. Journ. , 90,1957» PP»24"51* 



reoordi2]£ of such a marriage » or more precise V of the non-payment of mar- 
riage moneyt in the presence of the Ward Head. The father and the mother's 
brother have told the groom to come with them at an appointed time to the 
Ward Head (Obot Eekpatfl) bringing 2/- to declare that he is marrying with- 
out making any marriage payment. The Ward Head calls a writer to whom he 
gives l/- for preparing a written statement in English of which one copy 
la kept by the Ward Head and the other by the wife. The text of one such 
statement rant This is to show that the intending husband ... has notpaid 
dowry to me. . . [ father ] and she is allowed to go free whenever she wishes 
to divorce. The eye evidence of those followlngt 
[the names of two messengers of the Ward Head] 

Chief his (X) mark 

Witness to mark and writer 

This practice has been adopted as a protection against future claims on 
the wife's kin in the Native Court. The preparation of a written declara- 
tion in English shows the influence of the Court procedure in which an 
English summary of cases is prepared by the Clerk as a record subject to 
inspection by the Administrative Officer. 

Although reduction and, in a few cases omission, of marriage payment 
have eased the stress during the recent years of i^runken money incomes, 
disputes over marriage payments have not thereby' been eliminated. Indeed 
they are said by the older men to be more frequent than in the old days 
when every one knew how much the libeman was and the chiefs (i.e. the 
village head and leaders of the matriclans constituting the YaTaot) could 
judge quickly and coopel payment within a reasonable time. 

An example from Umor v/hich extended over my two periods of work among 
the Yako will serve to indicate the setting and some of the complications 
involved in such disputes. A girl Eni of age-set XVII was living with a 
sister of her mother in Idjiman ward as her own parents were dead. 3he be- 
came betrothed in 1953 to a youth tisani of Idjum who made a betrothal gift 
of lO/- in lieu of farm services to her mother's senior brother Okoi. In 
1934 before the Leboku rites she had a likpokSt wedding as she was already 
pregnant but no marriage payment was made. Her child was born at the end 
of the year, while she was still in her maternal aunt's house, but died 
when only a month old. A few months later at the end of the planting sea- 
son (a'bout May) in 1935 junior maternal uncle, tTbi - her mother's senior 
brother having died in the meantime - went to the groom's father to remind 
him that the marriage money had not been paid at likpokSt and it was time 
it should be handed over. The father promised to come on the next koko 
to settle the amount on his son's 'behalf and make a first payment. He came, 
but brought only a cala'bash of palm wine asking tJbi to be patient as he 
had no money, .ibout a month later the father fell suddenly ill and died. 
After the funeral rites ^i went to the groom, Hsani, reminding him he would 
have to provide the marriage money. He said he had no money yet but would 
pay later. 
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During this farming season ^sani built Eni a house in his late father's 
compound and she went to live there after the harvest. The bride's maternal 
aunt came to tell her brother Ubi of this saying it would soon be time for Eni 
to go and plant her husband's first farm. She urged that Ubi should let her 
do this and stay in the house tJaani had provided although the marriage payment 
had not yet been made. As Eni was again pregn6urit and Ubi hoped Vsani wouldmske 
the payment during the coming year he agreed, tisani had a small farm plot in 
which he planted only 20 to 25 sticks of yams. 

Eni's second child was bom before the harvest of 1936. This secondchild, 
a boy, was also sickly and died in the following planting season early in 1937 
while Eni herself was very ill. She csune to Ubi during the farming season in 
about July 1937 to say that she wanted to join some friends who were going to 
Agoi Ibami, a village about twelve miles east of Umor, to consult a well-known 
magician in the hope of finding out why her children died. This magician per- 
formed the Itenga divination with strings of native mango seed shells and she 
returned from Agoi to tell Ubi that the magician had said that it was because 
her mother's brother's breast had not cooled from the mger at the refusal of 
her husband to pay the marriage money that her children had died. He had told 
her to tell her husband to give her mother's brother a back leg of smoked an- 
telope, and a 4 sectioned kola to take to the priest of her matriclanclandirirE 
for the performance of the 'cooling' rite in which the priest and elders of the 
claua spray water on the patient at dawn on a koko day. Ubi cedled the husband 
Usani to his house, asked if he had been told by his wife of the instructions 
of the Itenga magicisui. He said he had, was willing to provide the meat for 
the rite and would do so when he next went to agoi to buy bush meat for trad- 
ing. But a month later End came to her mother's brother again and said she 
could not persiiade her husband to fulfil his promise and when she pressed him 
he had said he was tired of her and her mother's brother and their continual 
reciuests. Ubi then sent for him again and he came only at a second calling to 
deny that he had refused to provide meat for the ceremony* 

Eni v/as pregnant again at the beginning of 1938 » her husband had still 
brought no offering for the 'cooling' rite. Before the harvest of 1938 Eni 
bore a girl child who died in a few days emd Ubi went to Usani in great anger 
saying:- "This is the third child that has died. You remember what the magi- 
cian said. All these children of our matriclan, are dying because of your 
greediness and laziness." The husband appeared contrite, asked Ubi to forgive 
him and promised to make the offering within one or two kokos while Eni declar- 
ed before her mother's brother that he must make the offering before they had 
intercourse again. In a few days, however, Usani told his vdfe he Lad_nomon^ 
to buy the leg of antelope and tried to sleep with her. dhe came to Ubi to 
toll him and he ordered her to go back and fetch her belongings from the house 
at once. She did so and Ubi gave her an empty woman's house in his own com- 
pound to live in. In a day or two the husband came to Ubi bringing a calabash 
•of wine and accompanied by two messengers of the head of Ubi's ward and one of 
the Village Head to whom he had appealed. Usani had complained of the alleged 
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desertion of his wife at the instigation of her mother's brother asserting 
that he had treated her well but concealing both the dispute over the pay- 
ment of marriage money and his breach of promise about the 'cooling* rite. 
The messengers urged Ubi to allow his wife to return while Usani promised 
before them to m^e the offering for the 'cooling' rite at the shrine of 
her matriclan. Ubi agreed that she should return to her husband. 

A little after the harvest Eni told Ubi that Usani had said he would 
not make the offering and had abused Ubi to her. Ubi then went with her to 
the Village Head and then to the Head of his ward to tell them_hi 3 version 
of the dispute. Th^_agreed that he might take Eni away from Usani and he 
did so immediately. Usani came_again with several friends and calabashes 
of wine asking Ubi to relent. Ubi refused saying that Eni would not return 
to Usani until he had provided the offering for performing the ceremony. He 
returned the next day and again a few days later to plead for his wife's 
return but ^i refused to budge and on the last occasion said that Usani 
was to go to his yam stack with him and Eni to point out her yams so that 
they might be carried to the stack of one of their ma trilineal kinsmen who 
farmed on that path. _U8ani refused to do this and Ubi then went to one of 
the senior elders of Usani 's patrician to tell him_of the decision of the 
Village Head and to complain of Usani 's conduct, ^i was not prepared to 
take the yams without having them pointed out lest he be accused of theft 
or cause a fight at the stack. The old men of Usani *3 patrician said it 
was not good for Eni_to leave her husband and tried to put Ubi off, pro- 
mising to influence Usani to behave properly and saying that they would 
send him to comply with Ubi's wishes and beg for the return of his wife. 
U8ani_came next day but Eni herself said she would not return to him un- 
less ^i told lier to, while Ubi insisted that Usani must moke the offering 
first. Both men were completely obstinate on this point and Usani went 
away. This was early in 1939 when the new fan’ms were being cleared and 
planting was beginning so that Ubi wished to make arrangements for plant- 
ing Eni's yams. He therefore went to the head of Biko Biko ward, not of 
his own ward as he wanted an independent arbitrator, to ask one of the 
head's messengers to act as a witness as he wished to take away Eni's yams 
from Usani' s yam stack. The ward head knew of the dispute and agreed to 
send his man the next day and said he would call the husband to go too. He 
called Usani and told him to come the next rooming and take the party to the 
stack and see for himself that only Eni's yams were taken. Usani said he 
did not wish to separate from his wife and tried again to reopen the whole 
question alleging that he had given the deceased senior mother's brother 
one pound as a marriage payment. Ubi and his friends successfully insist- 
ed that only ten shillings had been given and that this was in lieu of farm 
services ani not marriage money. It was arranged that a messenger of the 
Biko Biko ward head should go the next day to witness the removal of the 
yams. Usani was at the stack when they arrived the next morning and made 
no trouble except to claim as his one of Eni's water pots left there, and 
the yams were carried to another part of the same yam stack where a matri- 



lineal kinsman of ^i and £ni, who was also a patrilineal kinsman of the 
husband, stored his yams. 

A few days]ater Usani went to the village head claiming repayment of 
one pound for betrothad gifts given to Eni and her mother's brother before 
their marriage. The village head sent a messenger to summon Sni, that he 
might hear the dispute. Ubi refused to let her go saying that if there 
was to be any further dispute fsani could summon her in the Native Court. 
Usani next tried to have Eni summoned before the Ukpakapi ward head _ for 
the same ptirpose, but ^i made the same answer to the messenger. Usani 
made no further attempt to recover his wife or claim any repayment for be- 
trothal gifts. 

During the later phase of tMs dispute after the harvest of_1938 and 
before Ubi went to the elder of Usani' s patrician another man Otu of Biko 
Biko ward (age-set XVIl) and sought Eni as a wife. He first approached 
Ubi who told him that Eni would not return, to her former husband who had 
not paid libeman and that he could offer marriage to Eni. Otu was one of 
several men who had suggested marriage with Eni after she had arrived in 
^i's compound, ^i reused the others because he thought them of poor 

promise as husbands. Otu alreaidy had one wife. The next day he came to 

Ubi accompanied by his foster-father ndvo said he had brought a _ calabash 
of palm wine to show that Otu was earnest in his offer for Eni. Ubi agreed 

that Eni should go to Otu if she were willing but that a marriage pay- 

ment must be made and he would accept one pound. The foster-father agreed 
and ^i then asked Otu what Eni had said when he (Otu) had approached her. 
Otu replied that Enf had expressed her readiness to accept him and Ubi 
then called her. She sa5-d she would accept any husband Ubi_chose for her. 
Fbi refused this answer and asked if she wished to go to Otu. She then said 
she was willing and Otu offered to get friends to carry her yams from the 
stack on the Idjum side of the village_to his own house. Ubi then asked 
for payment of the marriage money. Otu and his foster-father repliedthat 
they would pay later on, but could not do so at once. Ubi -did not press 
for immediate payment lest Otu shoiild think he was not really willing for 
Eni to go to him, for he was_anxious that she should be settled with a 
good husband, but he told Otu that he must, in order that B<ni might bear 
healthy children, produce the back leg of smoked antelope, kola _and wine 
for the ceremony at the shrine as presented by the magiciM. Otu agreed 
to do_so on the next koko and the yams were carried by Otu and his friends 
to Otu' 3 house. 

On the next kokB Otu duly brought the offering to ^i's compound. Eni 
and Otu with Ubi and tv/o oe three of the latter's age mates then went to 
the priest's compound where he was waiting for_them. The priest was of 
the same patrilineage as Eni's former husband Usani, but the former had 
not informed Usani that the rite was to be held. 
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The priest was accompanied hy two elders of the matriolan.He hrou^lit 
out a calabash bowl about a foot diameter, poured water iiato it and into 
the water a few drops of oil and some powdered chalk. He first sprinldod 
water from the bowl on to the ground all round and then took up a piece of 
raphia stem which he split lengthwise into pieces. Taking one of these he 
touched first his lips and then the rim of the bowl and said "This was bad 
speech we have been using" and threw it to one side. He then repeated the 
action with another raphia stick saying "This is good speech we are using 
today" and dropped the stick into the water. The sane action was thenre- 
peated by the elders and all Hbi‘s party who sat round the bowl throughout. 
The priest next took up the calabash and sucked some of the water into his 
mouth and the other men present did the same. Eni extended her hands, palms 
upwards, and all simultaneously sprayed water on than. The men then went 
over to the shade in the priests compound whore the meat and kola were shar- 
ed and wine drunk. 

That night Otu came and slept with Eni_in Ubi’s compound and she be- 
came pregnant two or three moons later. Otu had her help in planting his 
farm and she took some of her yeuns to giant in his farm. The rest were 
planted in Ubi's farm. Otu handed to Hbi the agreed marriage payment dur- 
ing the cultivating season and was building Eni a house in his own com- 
pound before the harvest. 
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THE ESTABLISmiMT OP A HOUSEHOLD 

It has already been indicated that a wife after her first marriage 
does not usually come to reside or work with her husband for a considera- 
ble period, and in general not until after her first child has been born. 
Wives first join their husbands as a rule at a particular time of year 
which is determined by the seasonal sequence of eigricultural operations 
and by the appropriate time for housebuilding which is also largely de- 
pendent on farming activities. 

Occasionally when a nubile girl is not well treated in her own house- 
hold, she may join her husband soon after or even before the clitorod- 
ectomy rite. Thus a girl Otu of a’ge set XVI in Umor was living in her 
father's household in the care of a step-mother with idiom she got on very 
badly. When she became pregnant the youth to whom she was betrothed, who 
was himself living in the household of his mother's brother, secured a 
house for her there. As her mother was dead one of her matrilineal kins- 
women acted in her stead during the marriage rites and the father came 
wixh his friends to the husband's compound when llkpokot was performed. 

The bridegroom has to provide the woman's house ready for his wife to 
live in. He may be offered the house of a divorced or recently deceased 
wife of a patrilineal kinsman, but often a new house has to be built and 
this can only be done during the season of housebuilding and repairing which 
occupies the months between the Leboldi rites, in late June or July, and 
the main yam harvest which begins early in Novoaber. At this time of year 
men have a respite from dally work on their farms and greater opportunity 
to collect the supplies of raphia poles and other wood, puddled mud and oil 
palm fronds required for housebuilding. The task of collecting and fabri- 
cating the materials is nearly always carried out by one or more groups of 
kinsmen and age mates of the house-builder although the work of moulding 
the mud platforms euid benches inside the hoiise is commonly done byspecial- 
ists who today are paid a fee of two or three shillings for their work. 

At his first marriage a youth will generally have the direct aid of 
his father in organising and obtaining workers for the task of housebuild- 
ing. In Umor, owing to the fact that most of the clumps of raphia palms, 
which are planted trees, are owned collectively by groups of matrilineal 
kinsmen ranging from part of a lineage to a whole clan, permission for cut- 
ti33g supplies of the long raphia midribs for the wall frames and the roof 
structure will have to be sought by taking a token gift of wine to the 
elders controlling the raphia clumps belonging to the matrilineal kin _of 
the husband or of his father. A party of the husband's patrician (kBpw) 
SsS.oiii 0 'cr age mates will usually help him to cut and carry in the raphia 
poles and also the large bundles of oil palm fronds, collected in the 'aim 
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colleotin^ territory of the hueband or his father, which are needed to make 
the hundred or more mats required for roofing a house. They too will join 
in digging out clay from a convenient pit for daubing the walls and pro- 
viding material for the platforms and benches. The father and a few of his 
patrician friends will direct the construction of a house for a youthful 
husband and his mother with her friends and sometimes the bride's mother 
with her friends will carry out the woman’s task of daubing the walls. As 
a rule all this work progresses but slowly in the intervals between other 
occupations, and it is often two months or more before a house is complet- 
ed. The house should, however, be ready before the opening of the farming 
year in which the wife is to join her husband in farm work. 

The provision of utensils for the new household is as a rule left 
to the wife and her parents who should supply a set of pots, mortars, head 
bowls and baskets which she will bring with her on coming to reside in her 
husband’s compound. This equipment- should include at least one large iron 
stew pot and also a set of enamel bowls which, while only occasionally used, 
are regarded as an essential decoration for the back wall of the house 
the equivalent of beat china displayed on the dresser in a farm kitchen. On 
the other hand it is the duty of the husband to provide his wife’s hoes and 
other equipment for farm work, sudi as storage baskets. 

The provision of farming land for the new household now becomes necess- 
ary. The father of the groom will often be able to provide a plot from a 
portion of his own farming tract for that year. If not he will go at the 

opening of the new farming season to the patrician elder in charge of the 

farm path on idiich he himself farms to tell him that he is seeking a plot 
for his son to make his first farm. At the meeting of the farm path eld- 
er and the men farming on his path which is called every year, for the dis 

cussion of new claims and adjustments in holdings, a portion will be allot- 

ed to the young husbemd and in the early part of the dry season, late in 
January, he will join bush clearing parties which will help to clear his 
first farm. 

The provision of planting yams for the new farming unit is a joint 
responsibility of the parents of the husband and the wife. The parents of 
both should give sticks of yams from their own harvest stores when plant- 
ing begins. Among the YakB, although the working of a farm is a joint 
enterprise of a husband and his wife or wives, each retains property rights 
in his or her own yams. The yeuns of a husband and of each wife are plant- 
ed in separate sections of the farm and are marked and kept separate when 
harvested. As the early varieties of yams (lidjofi) which provide food 
from June to October are generally owned only by women a bride will be 
expected to receive from her mother and bring to the new farm an adequate 
supply of these in addition to main crop yams. Thus a husband will receive 
about half a dozen sticks of main harvest yams from his father and two or 
three from his mother while a wife will expect two or three sticks of main 
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harvest yams from her father and one or t’«o from her mother together with, 
two or more sticks of early yams. A stick of yams, so called because yams 
are tied to vertical poles to a height of about ten feet for storage in 
the harvest stacks, consists of about 30 medium sized yams. The lesser 
farm crops such as corn, beans, okra and coco-yams are also women's crops. 
The wife owns and controls the harvests and the supplies for new plant- 
ings of these foods although she is at the same time under obligation to 
provide her husband and children with ade'iUate supplies of them during the 
the year. Of all these a woman will ask for a supply for planting from 
her mother and/or of her mother's sisters. 

'/Ihile the various faming tasks are carried out over a farmasawhole 
the yaias of a man and those of his wife Ives arc, as has been said, 
planted and harvested separately. They ■ •'ed on distinct groups of 
uprights in the husband's harvest stack. has a distinctive maik whicli 

is incised on the base of the yams as tht^ g at harvest time and the 

separate harvests of each are used in ttim -e household food accom- 

ing to well established rules. Thus durin, osting of the main crop 

which uswilly extends over two moons in I.'ov December the digging 

and tying of yams is done by the husbcuid v/hil jhing and carrying cf 

yams to the stack is the task of the wife and . ■ . * who may help her. 

The husband digs his own yams first. He then '• '• to dig those of his 

wife or if he has more than one wife for each in i.. successive days 

until the work is done. During the harvest period v .• for the daily food 
are taken from the husband's or the wife's Ixarvest at rding to which is 
being dug at the time. <i/hen the yams are about to be tied to the uprights 
in the harvest bam a wife is entitled to take the equivalent of one stick 
of medium sized yams equally from her o\m and her husband's crops as they 
lie spread out to dry off in the sun. These are tied separately from the 
rest of the harvest and are used for food in the period immediately fol- 
lowing. When they are exhausted a wife is expected to use two sticks of 
her own yams before asking for more from her husband. The husband should 
then supply tivo sticks and these five sticks or about I 5 O medium sized yams 
in all, are considered to be sut'ficient for ordinary food supplies for a 
wife and children and her husband for the three months from December un- 
til the new planting season has begaii in early liarch. The bodies of the yams 
vifhose bases are used for the nev/ planting are then available for food as 
the work progresses. After planting- the household -will depend on a re- 
serve of yams not used for planting v/hich is now carried into the village 
to be stored in the house and used for food from late April until late 
July when, after the Leboku rites, -the early yams of that year may be dug. 
To this reserve a husband should contribute four or five sticks and a wife 
two or three. The early yeima fran which the household food is obtained 
for three or four months from mid-July until the main harvest beginning 
in llovember are usually, as has been seen, provided only by the v/ife but 
they are the sole source for the household if, as is generally the case, 
practically all the yeuns of the last harvest have already been eaten. 
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A huslsand will during the period of betrothal and in the early months 
of marriage usually become an intimate of his wife's parents' household. He 
may talk freely to and before his mother-in-law who will give him food and 
ask him for gifts. There is neither avoidance nor any exceptional intim- 
acy. A man may, if there is need and relations are good, continue to give 
his father-in-law occasional help in farm clearing, housebuilding and ot- 
her work after he has taken his wife to live with him in the area of his 
own kepun. 

The pattern of personal relations between affinal relatives does not 
appear to be specific among the Yako. Towards their parents-in-law both 
man and wife behave in general as they- would to senior kinsfolk and the 
considerable variation in the degree of intimacy and sympathy between af- 
fines appears to depend on the temperamental qualities of the persons in- 
volved, Sexual relations with an affinal relative are regarded as highly 
improper, but most informants said that there was no specific penalty for 
it because it would not occur, and I did not in fact encoimter any instance 
in marital histories, court records, or discussions of sexual irregulari- 
ties. 


A wife has normally more frequent contact with her parents-in-law than 
does a husband. The wife-father-in-law relation often becomes one of con- 
siderable affection. A man may frequently be seen gossiping in his daugh- 
ter-in-law's house and I have noticed a young wife during a discussion in 
the compound stand leaning an arm over her father-in-law's shoulder - a 
posture that a daughter might adopt in public but never a wife. A young 
wife may also be asked by her mother-in-law to help in a farm or compoiind 
task and will generally be ready to do so, hut such help is an expression 
of regard not an obligatory service. 
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DISSOLUTION 07 MABSIACE 

Death. At the death of a married man or woman the yams he or she owns 
whether still tied in the harvest stack or growing in the farm pass to the 
heirs iriio are successors to moveable prc^erty, that is to one or more ma- 
trilineal 'sons or daughters' of the deceased and not to the surviving 
spouse. 

When a wife dies both her rights and her duties in her husband ''s farm 
fall for the rest of the farming year to her close matrllineal kinswomen 
who should take her place in completing the woman's labour on the farm.If 
she dies before the harvest her husband goes to her mother's brother and 
asks to be given the services of one or more of her 'sisters' to work in 
the farm and carry in the harvest. But when the yams are harvested those 
of the deceased wife are not tied in the husband's stack. They are carried 
away by her 'sisters' for distribution among themselves and their matri- 
lineal relatives. If she dies after harvest but before the opening of the 
next farming year her yams in the husband's stack are claimed at planting 
time by her matrilineal kin usually by a sister or grown daughter) but the 
husband may claim and retain a share necessary for feeding any of her young 
children that are remaining in his household. 

At the end of the farming season the responsibilities to her husband 
of the dead woman's matrikln are ended. There oan be no legal claim for 
return of the marriage payment from the wife's mother's brother and no Re- 
turn is \LSually made. I nas, however told that if a wife were to die with- 
in a very short time of marriage the widower oould through his patxikins “ 
men bring pressure on the mother's brother to make him a substantial gift 
of consolation which would in fact be part of the payment made. The Yak6 
have no form of sororate. A man is free to marry a woman of the matri- 
lineage of his deceased wife, and may seek to make. a smaller marriage pv^" 
ment in such a case, but there is no legal obligation on the former wi&'s 
kin to offer another spouse or to accept less marriage money. 

When a man dies his household usually continues to function as an 
economic unit until the end of the farming year, but his widow, althouj^ 
she will continue to work on his farm until the harvest, can claim only a 
sliare of his yams sufficient to contribute to feeding any of his yoimg 
children that will remain in her care. On their behalf too she can later 
ask for gifts of yams for food from her late husband's brothers and sis- 
ters* sons to whom his yam harvest passes. Only if a woman is widowed 
while suckling a child has she a right to remain in her late husband's coiih- 
pound and to be given fanning facilities by one of his patrikin. She may 
or may not prefer to rejoin her parents or other relatives, but in any case 
she cannot remarry until she is ready to wean the child and is therefore 
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dependent on either the late huahand's or her own relatives for farminfc- 
facilities and food supplies, 

k widow similarly has no personal claim to the livestock and person- 
al possessions of her late husband although she may, at the distribution 
of his goods during the funeral rites, be given a cloth and a few other 
small objects by the matrilineal relative of her husband who is the chief 
heir. 


On the other hand a claim is made on the widow by the age- set mates 
(koboma)of her late husband. The best friend of the dead man requests a 
money payment from the widow vtoich should be given before the funeral lites 
are completed. The payment claimed is sadd to vary according to the amount 
of the marriage money transferred -at her maznriage. It should be a third 
to a half of that amount and where there have been disputes over these 
payments judgments for as much as a half of the marriage payment have been 
feiven by the Village Head and also by the Native Court, But the payments 
actually made during recent years in cases known to me have rarely been 
more than a quarter of the original marriage payment while from elderly 
widows of old men only token payments appear to be expected. 

The widow*s matrilineage, and in particular that kinsman, usuallythe 
mother’s brother, who received the major portion of the marriage payment, 
are legally responsible for ensuring the payment, if necessary by provid- 
ing the amount agreed. But it is held that if the widow’s father had re- 
tained the entire marriage payment at the time of marriage, her mother’s 
brother can justifiably refuse to provide the widow v/ith the means ofmak- 
ing the payment to her dead husband’s age mates on the ground that by re- 
taining the marriage payment the father had assumed responsibility for all 
his daughter’s obligations as a wife. 

It might be thought that this payment is a transfer of property which 
completes the cycle initiated by the original payment of marrieige money, 
but this view is neither present in the minds of the YakB nor consistent 
with their attitudes to marriage payment and to succession in property 
rights. The payment to the age mates is described by the Yako as a con- 
solation of the dead man’s age- set for their loss. The age mates have no 
right to inherit any of the dead man’s property or to succeed to his mar- 
ital rights. On the other hand his sisters' sons who are his heirs claim 
no payment from the widow or her mother’s brother nor do his sons for the 
provision of whose marriage payments the dead man has been or would later 
have been responsible. It is consistent with the Yako principles of the 
obligations of matrilineal kinship that the mother’s brother of the widow 
should be responsible for ensuring the payment, but the payment itself, 
although it is linked in amount with the marriage payment, csumot be re- 
garded as a liquidation of the obligations which the latter involved. 
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A man’s patrikin have on the other hand no claim on the person or ser- 
vices of his widow after the end of the farming season in which he died. 
The levirate is as foreign to the YakB as is the sprorate. 

At the death of her husband the widow no longer keeps her hair clip- 
ped short in the Yako fashion adopted by women young and old, but allows 
it to grow so that it oan be twisted up in a large number of spikes all 
over the head (ngpuna) in exactly the same fashion as that adopted by a 
bride who is in seclusion after the kekpopam rite at her first marriage. 
She should continue to adopt this hair style for a year after her husband's 
death. 


A young widow usually remarries within a yeso* or two. She leaves her 
late husband's compound after the harvest following his death and joins 
the household of either her parents or of a matrikinsman such as a bi other 
or mother's brother. Older widows who have adult sons living in the pa- 
trician area and usually in the same compound as the late husband, often 
remain in their houses and join the farming units of the sons, who are of 
course their closest matrilineal kinsmen. But I foiuid several instances 
in which woman who were widowed late in life, several years after meno- 
pause, had remarried. Such women are, according to native statements, in- 
cluding those of men vdio had married* widows of -mature years, sought as 
companions and fann and household workers by older men who have lost wives 
and no longer desire either a lover or bearer of children. 

Divorce occurs frequently among the Yako today and, as will be seen, 
a very large proportion of adult women have permanently separated from 
their first husbands in recent times. Divorce results both from dismiss- 
al of the wife by her husband and from desertion of the husband, often in 
order to join another lover, on the part of the wife. The Yako pattern of 
domestic relations is one of marked male dominance and, while this by no 
means always exists in practice, disobedience, violent temper and quarrel- 
someness of a wife are in general opinion sufficient grounds for dismiss- 
ing her and claiming retxirn of part at least of the marriage money. In 
practice it has, at least in recent years, been difficult if not impossi- 
ble for a husband to secure the return of marriage money after dismissing 
a wife \mtil she has gone to live as a wife Ydth another man, but the 

claim is held to be valid and can be successfully made even after a lapse 

of several years when the woman does join another man. A wife's delin- 
quency, such as adultery, recurrent theft of yams from farms or harvest 

stores of the husband or others, ia also regarded as adequate gromids for 
her dismissal, but much will depend on the actual circumstances and tem- 
perament of the married pair as to whether the husband will in fact di- 
vorce his wife in such circ\imstances. There appears to be little pres- 
sure of opinion on the part of kinsmen or friends which would compel a 
man to dismiss a wife for sexual offenses. Adultery entitles a maninYako 
custom to chastise his wife and to claim a fine, formerly a goat or even 
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a oow from the adulterer, but of Itself adultery appears rarely to result 
in divoroe. 

When a nan determines on dismissing a wife he informs both her and 
her parents or close matrilineal kin that she must go. If she does not 
do so, taking with her her household belongings and her yams in the hus- 
band's etaok, he can refuse to admit her to his farm in the coming year. 
Her position is then imtenable. She is compelled to seek other means of 
providing for herself and her relatives will in fact take her away. 

But divorces result in the great majority of oases from the voluntaiy 
departure of the wife from her husband's compound. At the same time the 
departure of a wife after a quarrel with her husband by no moans always 
ends in permanent divorce. To leave her house with her young children and 
go to stay with one or other of her close relatives breaking off all re- 
lations with her husband Including work on hia farm is a weapon frequent- 
ly employed by a wife who considers herself unfairly treated and seeks to 
ooeroe her husband. The dislocation which this is likely to cause in his 
household and farming arrangements are often sufficient to induce the hus- 
band to seek her return through the intervention of her kinsfolk. For a 
wife to remove her belongings from her house and her yams from her hus- 
band's store is, hoeever, a declaration of her intention to end the mar- 
riage. This is sometimes done when the women has already secretly arrang- 
ed to become the wife of another man, but in any case she will go first 
to a relative, usually a matrikinsman, who will give her a woman's house 
to live in; and she will as a rule take up residence with a new mate only 
at the beginning of a farming year. If a woman deserts her husband and, 
after an interval, goes to live with another man, her new mate becomes 
liable to make a payment to the matrilineal kinsman who has the obliga- 
tion to refund wholly or in part the mairiage payment of the first husband. 
In fact divoroe may be said to be established among the YakS only when an 
agreed portion of the marriage payment in connection with the earlier mar- 
riage has been returned. This in practice is, at the present time at least, 
rarely done until the wife has joined a new mate and after persistent re- 
quests have been made by the husband which often sad in either a claim be- 
fore the ward or village head or an action in the Native Court. A wife may 
desert her husband and stay with relatives for several years dtiring which 
the original marital relation is suspended but not annulled. 

A few examples of the circumstances attending particular divorces vdll 
make the situation more clear. At the opening of the farming year In Jan- 
uary 1953 Hsanl, a middle aged man (age-set X) of Ulqiakapl ward in Umor 
brought to his oooqpound as an additional wife a woman of Idjm ward who 
had left her first husband two yeaxa before and was living in the ccmpoimd 
of one of her matrilineal kinsmen on whose faurm she had worked. The wman 
brought with her iHam she joined Usanl, her two girl children of six and 
four years old whom she had brought away when she left her former husband. 
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Her other child hoy of seven she had left with her husband* The husband 
went to the village head together with her matrilineal kinsman about twd 
months later to demand that Usanl should m^e a payment of £4*10. 0, the 
amotmt of the original, marriage payment* Usani insisted that as the woman 
had borne three children to her first husband and had also been away from 
him for two years without his secviring her return there was no longer any 
Just claim for return of any of the original payment. The husband saidhe 
had always been willing to have the woman back offered to do so now* 
She refused, describing many alleged incidents in which he had neglected 
her interests in farm work and cledLming that he had in fact accepted her 
departure since he had not come to ask her to return to him* Moreover he 
had since her departure tedcen another wife who was a woman of her osn pa- 
trllineage which was both an insult to her and a breach of custom, if the 
former marriage was not void, since a ma n may not marry a woman of tbesame 
lineage as lone who is alrea^ his wife* The village head appears to have 
agreed that the former husband had no longer any claim on the wooian but 
held that Usani should make a marriage payment to the in man's matrilineal 
kinsman* This did not however settle the dispute for Usani made no such 
payment while the former husband was still aggrieved* The latter summon- 
ed Usani before the Native Court where, according to a practice which the 
older men say is not traditional but has grown up in recent years, the 
former husband claimed for a refund of his marriage payment direct from 
Usani whom his wife had joined. The court awarded first 
husband but did not fix a time within idiich it had to be paid end only a 
few shillings which were then handed over as a first instalment had in 
fact been paid four years later in 1939* 

A man of Idjum ward of age-set XV had a sick wife* Her ailment was 
described as a 'swollen heart' and she was for a time mable to go regu- 
larly to work in the farm. The husband went to her father and asked him 
to take her back and have the marriage money refunded as she was no long- 
er fit to be his wife. The father refused but shortly after the woman 
left on her own initiative. After staying with her parents for three 
months she joined a man of Biko Bike ward. Her husband discovered this 
through seeing his second child by this wife playing iii Biko Biko and ask- 
ing child where he and his mother were staying. He then summoned before’ 
the Native Court the man who had taken his wife claiming a refund of his 
marriage payment of £ 5 * 5 * 0 * Court the wife asserted that only £2 had 
been padd and that in any case her former husband had driven her from him 
without justification. The man to whom she had gone said that his own 
former wife had died during farm clearing time and that he had failed to 
get satisfactory help from her matrilineal kinswomen. He heui met the wo- 
man in the compoimd of a friend, idio at the request of her parents had giv- 
en her the use of an empty woman's house li» than had, and asked hertohelp 
him on his farm offering her a place to plant her yams. She agreed only 
on condition that he took her as a wife. After first denying it he ad- 
mitted that he knew that her former husband was alive and living in Umor. 
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IJe was ordered to pay over £1.10. 0 to the former husband in settlement of 
his claim for a refund of marriage payment. 

A young woman from TJkpakapi ward contracted leprosy and her husband 
wishing to divorce her on that accoxmt told her to leave and go back to her 
mother • s_hou8e and demanded the return of the marrieige payment. The ward 
head of Ukpakapi, who was appealed to by the husband, approved the claim 
and ordered return of the marriage payment to the husband. The wife refused 
to leave her husband's compound crying and struggling when he and others 
approached her. Finally erfter a quarrel she ran out of the compound and 
along a farming path where several hours later she was foxuid where she had 
hanged herself from a tree. 

Arikpo of IdjOm waird, of age set XII, first married Omini making a 
marriage payment of £6. 5» 0 on the day of her likpokot rite. Her father 
kept £3 and gave £3 to her adult full brother (his son) 6is ma trilineal kins- 
man as well as the customary gift of- 5/“ to her age mates. Two years lat- 
er Arikpo made a marriage paymait of £5. 5* 0 for a second wife Odjeika at 
her kekpopam rite. His first wife Omini had been nursing a child during 
his betrothal to Odjeika and weaned it shortly after Odjeika went into se- 
clusion as an okpBlBkpola. Arilqpo who spent many of his nights with Odjeika 
in her house suspected that Omini was being xmfaithful to him and quarrell- 
ed with her frequently over this. Friends who saw her going about at night 
continued to tell him of it and finally, when he went back to his compovmd 
in the middle of the night on one occasion to get a gift for a club which 
was holding an all night dance in udjeika's compound, he found that Omini 
ti-Ka not in her house. She refused next morning to tell him where she had 
been,, there was another angry quarrel and Arikpo told her to leave. This 
she did going to stay with her brother and taking the child with her. After 
a few days he went to the brother and asked without success for return of 
his marriage payment. Still later he went again this tine insisting that 
he should receive back his payment or that Omini should return to work on 
his farm. As Omini refused to return to him and the brother would give no 
\mdertaking Arikpo went to the Village head offering a fee of 2/- asking 
for his claim to be heard. The village head called together some of the 
Tabot, or village council, and summoned Omini and her brother before him. 
On hearing the case the village head ordered that Omini must re turr^ to Arikpo 
or the brother must return the marriage payment within throe moons. After 
some delay and threats of an action in the Native Court the brother finally 
paid back £5 to Arikpo. The boy child of this marriage remained with its 
mother whO' is likely to many again but bar brother intends to bring him 
up as his foster-son and to adopt him into his patrician. 

Consideration of these and other histories of marital disputes, in- 
cluding cases heard in the Native Court, permit the following general state- 
ments about divorce among the lakS at the present time. The older practice 
whereby the matrilineal kinsmen, or more recently and in some cases, the 
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father of the wife, took responsibility for the return of the laarria^^e 
payment if the wife failed in her marital duties* is giving place to one 
in which return of marriage payment to a husband whose wife has left him 
can be secured only from a man who tedces the woman to live with him as a 
wife. There is today rarely any marriage payment as such when a divorced 
woman joins a new spouse. What is claimed is a sum with which to compen- 
sate the former husband for the marriage payment originally made by him. 
Traditionally the responsibility for providing this lies with the mother’s 
brother of the woman who in turn would demand a marriage payment of any 
man who wishes subsequently to take the woman as a wife. In practice the 
question of repayment of marriage money is often raised only after the 
woman has joined another man and the husband is reimbursed directly hy him. 

If a marriage is .dissolved after several children have been born a 
husband is considered by ward and village heads and by the Native Court 
bench as entitled to return of only a portion of the original marriage 
payment, usually little more than half, 

'.VTien a woman leaves her husband she is rarely prevented in practice 
from taking very young children with her, but she is rarely allowed to take 
older boy children and the husband often demands that young male children 
shall return to him when they reach puberty. If a woman deserting her 
husband brings young children with her when she comes to live with anoth- 
er man, the man can claim a reduction of the amount of payment whether it 
be to her former husband or to her matrilineal kinsmen on the ground that 
he is supporting these children. 

The Frequency of Divorce . That divorce has in recent times had a 
high incidence among the YaJco can be seen from the sample of marital his- 
tories summoned in Table 5» Of the total sample of 5^3 v/omen of ages rang- 
ing from 17 to over JO years, 121 have already been divorced at leastonce. 

If we confine our attention to the 98 women in the sample who have reach- 
ed late middle age and been married for over twenty years, i.e. those of 
age-set XI, C.40 years of age in 1959* or older, it will be seen that 
285^ were divorced either prior to or after their marriages to men of 
the Ndai patrician from whom the. data were obtained. This is not how- 
ever a satisfactory index of the present divorce rate since although di- 
vorce becomes increasingly infrequent with age some of the v/ives ma^'^ still 
be divorced in the future and it does not include divorces of younger 

wives. In fact of the 152 yoxmger married women in the sample of age 

sets XII to XVI i.e. between approximately 36 and 22 years of 

age in 1939,. 38 or 255b had already been divorced at least once 

in their marital history. It therefore appears from tliis sample that the 
divorce rate lias been increasing in Umor and that at the presesnt time at 
least 305^ of women are divorced at least once in their marital history. 
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1 

14 

VI 

5 

2 

4 
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2 



17 

VII 

1 

1 

1 



1 



3 



7 

VIII 

2 

2 

2 

1 


3 



2 

1 


13 

IX 





1 

2 

2 

1 

1 



7 

X 

6 

7 

3 

1 

1 

4 

1 


4 



27 

XI 

7 

4 

2 



a 

1 

1 

2 

1 


26 

XII 

9 

9 

1 

1 


4 

1 


4 



29 

XIII 

13 

7 

4 


1 

8 



1 



34 

XIV 

7 

4 

1 



2 






14 

XV 

15 

6 


1 


8 

4 


4 



38 

m 

26 

5 


1 


4 

1 





37 

mi 

25 





1 






26 

mil 

11 











11 


130 49 IB 6 4 1 51 11 4 52 2 5 313 


197 U 66 39 


* T = iHuaeiTiedi D = Divorcee; W = Widow 
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POLYGYNY 

There is among the Yako no limitation apart from inclination and the 
resources icoininarKied on. the number of wives that a man may have at anyone 
time, and, as will be seen, demographic conditions have in recent times 
been favourable to a high incidence of polygyny. Plxrral marriage isasxianr 
doubted :idvantage to an energetic man who has access to tracts of land ad- 
equate for cultivating a large farm every year or is active in the coHec - 
tion of oil palm products for preparation and sale* Many men in Umor have 
faiuas considerably larger than could be maintained v/ith the aid of only one 
wife, for although the labour of visiting Ezza Ibo youths can be obtained 
for the work of hoeing up yam hills,- female labour is essential for weed- 
^ing the farm, cultivating secondary crops and carrying the yam harvest, I 
was in fact frequently told by men in explanation of certain of their lat- 
er mo.rrif.ge3 that increase in their yam harvests or the death of one wife 
made it necessary for them to seek another wife without delay. Plural mar- 
riage is also valued us a means of rearing a larger number of children and 
so of increasing the strength of a meji^s patrilineage and of his ovm pres- 
tige v/ithin it. 

On the other hand there is little emphasis on the number of wives as 
a direct in^^ression of a man’s importance and prestige. The priestleaders 
of the clans both patrilineal and matrilineal for example ‘are not distin- 
guished by a markedly higher degree of polygyny than the adult male popul- 
ation in general. Thus investigation of the households of the patrilineal 
and matrilineal priest-chiefs of Umor in 1935 showed that the 23 patrician 
priest heads had 4u living wives residing with them or an average oftwoper 
man, while only one had four wives and eight had only one wife each. Sim- 
ilfirly the eleven ase (matriclan) priests including the village head and 
the village speaker (okpebri) had 21 living wives in all or an average of 
just under two per head. Only two of them had three wives and none had 
more, while three of them had only one wife.^ These numbers, as will be 


Nor do traders, although some have considerable resourses and enjoy a high- 
er standard of material comfort, constitute a distinct class with regard to 
the number of wives. Tr£tding as a specialist occupation to the exclusion of 
farming is exceptional among the Yako. In Umor with over 1800 adult males 
there are probably not more than two dozen full time traders and most of these 
are not permanently divorced from farming activities but resume it from time 
to time when trading returns are poor. The two largest scale full-^ime trad- 
ers in Umor each had two wives in 1939* One a man of age set XI,c.40 years 
old in 1939 had not farmed for fifteen years or more had two wives, one 
a Yako woman with two children who did not farm but 'herself engaged inpetty 
trading in the Umor market, and the other a foreign woman of the riverside 
village of Adun recently married, who had lost her child after birth andwas 
still living with’ her parents in Adun. All food supplies for this trader’s 
household were purchased. Yams were bought in large quantities at harvest 
and pl'nting times and in smaller amounts during the early ydm season. The 
other Isrge scale trader also had two wives. These wives did however farm. 
They worked in the farms of matri kinsmen and in these they planted their 
y^jiis and other crops. Further yam supplies, corresponding to the husband’s 
^'^hply in a normal household were purchased. 
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seezly are not significantly greater than the incidence of polygynj' in the 
village in general as judged hy a sample obtained from the adult men of 
one section of a large patrician in Umor in 1939»^ Prom Table 6 in which 


TABLE 6 

Number 

of Wives living with Husbands 

of Ndai 

Patrician, 1939 

Age Set and 

Number of Wives 

Totals 

Mean number 

Men without 

approx* 

age 







of .Vives 

Wives in 

of Husband 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Men 

Wives 

per Husband 

1939 

Years 










I 

80 









1 

II 

76 









1 

III 

72 

1 


1 


2 

4 

2.0 



17 

66 


1 



1 

2 

2.0 



V 

64 

3 

1 

1 


5 

8 

1.6 



VI 

60 

4 

1 

1 


6 

9 

1.5 

1.6 


VII 

56 

1 

1 



2 

3 

2.0 


1 

Till 

52 

4 

1 

1 


6 

9 

1.5 


2 + 

IZ 

48 

1 




1 

1 

1.0 



X 

44 

6 

3 


1 

10 

16 

1.6 



XI 

40 

2 

5 

2 


9 

18 

2*0 


2 

XII 

56 

7 

4 

2 

1 

14 

25 

1.8 


2 + 

XIII 

32 

1 

2 

1 


4 

8 

2.0 

‘ 2.0 


XI7 

29 

5 

4 

2 

1 

12 

23 

1.9 



X7 

26 

5 

7 

3 

3 

18 

40 

2.2 


1 + 

XVI 

23 

7 

5 

1 


15 

20 

1.5 



XVII 

20 

7 

3 

1 


11 

16 

1.5 

. 1.4 


XVIII* 

18 

6 

1 



7 

8 

1.1 





60 

39 

16 

6 121 

210 

1.7 


10 

* 

only married 

men 

only of this age 

set are included. 

+ 

inclviding 1 bachelor. 







An earlier sample from this same kin group obtained in 1935 and pub- 
lished in llotes on Some Population Data from a Southern Nigerian Village, 
Soc, Rev. , 30,1938 gave similar results. 
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the results are analysed it will he seen that among 121 married heads of 
households of all ages in the Udai patrician the mean number of actual wives 
per household is 1.7. The polygyny rate tends to be highest among the 
men of early middle age, i.e. between c.23 and 42 years old, where the 
mean number of wives per man in a group of 58 men of the age sets XY to 
XI inclusive is 2.0. Among the 33 older men over c.42 years in 1939 the 
figure is markedly lover, viz. 1.6.^ The rate for the 32 young married 
men under c.25 years of age is 1.4* 

If it be assximed that the social context of polygyny has been broad- 
ly ^^table over the past fifty years these rates indicate that among the 
Yako a man takes further wives according to his needs and opportunities 
throughout his earlier life but that as old age approaches he does not 
marry again and that where the wives of marriages in earlier years prede- 
cease him they are not usually replaced. The substantial correctness of 
this view was confirmed in the field by the infrequency with which did men 
with more than one or two living wives were, encountered. Indeed elderly 
widowers who, although they maintained their own farms, had not remarried 
late in life but were dependent on the eJLd of daughters or sons’ wivesfor 
farm work, were not imcommon. There is thus no tendency among the YakB 
for old men as a class to secure a disproportionate number of women as 
wives at the expense of younger men. 

Young man who either by themselves or through their fathers or other 
kinsmen command the resources for second marriage payments may contract a 
second marriage very shortly after their first, Ih.ere is particxilar in- 
ducement for this if the first wife has borne a child, for the child will 
normedly be suckled for two years during which intercourse between the 
parents is forbidden. In such a situation the second v/ife is, as has been 
seen, often a previously \mmarried girl. A man of middle age can also if 
he wishes take as a later wife a girl who is marrying for the first time. 
But most men who contract further marriaiges in middle age marrj'- widows or 
divorcees and I have often heard them express a preference for such mar- 
riages on various grounds such as avoidance of large marriage payment and 
of the elaborate ceremony of a first marriage, and also greater knowledge 
of such a Y/oman*3 qualities as a housekeeper and farm worker and of her 
greater experience in these tasks. 

Prolonged bachelorhood is very rare among the Yako 6uid is associated 
v/ith physical defect or abnormality of temperament. The three fully adult 
bachelors fo^md among’ the 131 men of the kin group referred to above were 
all of this class. I encountered occasional instances of men who had re- 
mained bachelors from choice. A man known to me in Umor of age set XI, 


This leaves out of account four formerly married men who v/ere widowers 
in 1939. 




B1 

The polygyny rates discussed above obviously imply that if, as there 
is no reason to doubt, the patrician here taken as a sample is character- 
istic of the village of Umor as a whole, then there has over the period 
available for study existed a very exceptional sex ratio of marriageable 
males and females* This abnormal ratio cannot, as has been shown else- 
where,^ be ascribed to biological factors including selective mortality* 
It is, on the contrary, a result of one of the most significant of the 
external relations of the Yako in the recent past, namely the acquisi- 
tion by purchase from foreign traders of young children mostly girls for 
adoption into the clans of the purchasers. This practice has been cur- 
tailed in recent years by Governrrient action under the olave Dealing Or- 
dineuices but the data presented here on polygyny among the Yak8 indicate 
how profound an effect it has had on the sex ratio of the population* 


1 

Notes on Some Population Data from a Southern Nigerian Village, Soc* 
Rev*, 30, 1938. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE BSUTIVE AGES OF SPOUSES 

In the InTestlgatlon of the marriages of the men of the kin group 
discussed in the previous .ahairter the positions in the age set system 
of hoth the men and vomen concerned were determined, and it thus hecame 
possible to analyse the relative agesof spouses. 

TAB1£ 8 AGE-SETS OF WIVES IN RELATION TO THOSE OF HUSBANDS IH HDAI 


Relation of 

Wives* Age Equivalent Junior by»- Senior byj- Totals 

Sets to 

Husbands* 1 12545678 1254 


Husbands* 

Marriages 


First 

51 6 - - 
79 = 61.7?£ 37 = 

^ 28.9^^ 

■ 9 2 1- 
12 = 9.4^ 

126=1005^ 

=41.25^ 

Later 

49 25 7 8 4 3 2 1 

. 15 4 4 1 



60 = 52.85b 

99 = 

^ 54.15fc 

24 =15. ¥ 

185=1005b 






=50.8“/ 

All 

80 51 7 8 4 3 2 ] 

. 24 6 5 1 



139 = AA-T% 

156 = 

= 43. 75^ 

56= 11. 65^ 

511 = 100 / 






=100/ 


As is shown in Table 8 the majority (62/®) of 128 first marriages of 
these men have been with women of an age set equivalent to their own.First 
marriages with women of age sets junior to those of the husbands have been 
only half as frequent (29^) and in nearly all these oases the wife has been 
only one set junior. Only jjo of first marriages have been with women of 
age sets senior to the husbands and in most cases the wives have been only 
one set senior. But of 185 later marriages of the men only a third p3T^) 
have been with women of age sets equivalent to their own. Over half (54/<-) 
were with women of Junior age sets and half of these (515^) were junior by 
more than one set. 15^ v/ere with women of older age sets but in the great 
majority of these cases the women were only one set senior. It is noh im- 
possible that in exceptional cases a woman one set junior or senior to a 
maw may differ from him by only a few months in actual age; but in goieral 
such a woman is likely to be three or four years younger or older than the 
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lm8l:>and as the case may he, and - since one set covers a three to four 
year span - the difference may he as great as seven or eight years. There 
is, therefore, a marked tendency for young men to marry girls of their oen 
age in the first instance and, where the wife of a first marriage is seiior 
or j\mior to the husband in age set, the difference is rarely one of more 
than a single set while marriages with Juniors are three times as common 
as marriages with seniors. On the other hand in later marriages some men 
take women who differ widely from them in age, and the general tendenoyis 
to marry younger women. So tax this analysis, which is based on the mar- 
riages of men of all ages, takes no account of any possible difference in 
the relative ages of spouses in the case of men of various ages. 

Changes in Relative Ages of Spouses. It is of considerable interest 
to know whether there has been any significant change during the past two 
generations covered by the data presented above in the relative ages of hm- 
bands and wives. The sample available is unfortunately small, as records 
of only 128 first marriages are available, and these are for men ranging 
widely in age from c.l0 to over 75 years of age in 1959* The material is 
therefore classed into only three groups of young, middle aged and old men 
respectively in Table 9* 


TABLE 9 The relative ages of first wives by age-sets of husbands 




AGE SETS OF 

-n I 

V E S J- 

Age-Set 


Junior byi- 

Senior 

by 1- 

of 





Husband 

Equivalent One Two One 

Two 

Three Totals 

I 


1 


1 

II 

III 

IV 

V 


1 

^ 5=51. 5‘/t 


1 16=12. 5?^ 

^ =100^ 

1 

4 

11=^68. 7/i 1 


^ (over 60 years) 

VI 

6 



6 

VII 

1 

1 1 


1 4 

VIII 

4 

1 11 


7 

IX 

- 

1 - - 


1 52=40.6^ 

X 

9 

53=63.55^ 1 i2-25.0>^ - 3=5.q5^ - 


10 =100?^ 

XI 

8 

2 - - 

1 

11 (60-30 years) 

XII 

10 

5 - - 

- 

15 

XIII 

1 

1 2 - 

— 

4 

XIV 

3 

5 1 4 


11 

XV 

14 

2 1 - 

1 

18 60=46.95^ 

XVI 

6 

35=58. 3>c 4 13=2L7 )v 1 4=6.7; 2 

- 

8=15*5tl3 =1005^ 

XVII 

8 

4 1 1 

- 

14 (29-3Byears) 

XVIII 

4 

— — — 

— 

4 


All Sets 79 30 7 

^CL7% 


9 2 
r?-'- 




1 


128 

100 % 
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Among the 60 young men of sets XIV-XTIII who, being approximately be-i 
tween 18 and 29 years old in 1939 and having thus first married within the 
last twelve years, constitute nearly half the series available for analy- 
ale, there is a definite preponderance of first marriages with women e- 
qui valent in age set i.e. but 285b of first marriages were with women 
of junior greides and with women of senior sets. Among the 52 men aged 
between approximately 30 and 60 years (sets XIII to YIl) i.e. men who 
first married between approximately 12 and 42 years ago, the proportion of 
marriages with women of equivalent age dets was jfo higher, viz. 63/S the 
proportion of marriages with women of junior sets remained approximately 
the same, viz. 295^, but those with women of senior seta were only 85^ of 
the total. In the small surviving group of 16 men approximately 60 years 
of age or more (sets I to Yl) i.e. men who first married 42 or more years 
ago - the percentage of first marriages with women equivalent in age set 
has risen to 69^, irtiile the remaiping 315^ of first marriages were allwith 
women of junior by only one set, there being no instances of first mar- 
riages with women senior in age set. 

It may, therefore, be concluded that first marriage with a woman of 
age set equivalent to that of the husband i.e. with a womem differing in 
age from the husband by three or four y ecu’s at most is an established and 
persistent feature of Yako mating. The proportion of first marriageswith 
jxuiiors has remained at rather less than a third of all first marriages 
throughout the period available for study; but in no oase has a firstwife 
been more than two sets (a maximum of about ten years) junior to her hus- 
band. At the same time it is indicated that there has been an Increasing 
tendency in the last 40 years and especially in the last ten years for men 
to take as first wives women of sets senior to their own, since 13 % of the 
first marriages of the younger men and 6% of those of the middle aged men 
are of this character, while there is no indication of the existence of 
this practice among the oldest meiu This tendency is obviously likely to 
reflect a slight but Increasing dearth in the last generation of young 
women of equivalent age set and available as spouses for young men when 
the latter first reach the age of marriage. 

Several possible conditions applicable to the Yako may be involvedin 
this increasing dearth of equivalent age set spouses for young menattiieir 
first marriages. Of these there is first the possibility of an increase 
in the proportion of young women who at their first marriages become sec- 
ond or later wives of older men. The existence of such a tendency may be 
sought in the data on the later marriages of men of various sets. 



TABLE 10 Relat ive .ige Sets of Bpouses in U) First and M Later Marriages of Ndal Uen 

Mte Sets . 
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Taking the age groupings used above we see from Table 10 that 15 men of 
60 years or more in 1939 had married 54 later wives and that 22, or 655t, 
of these were junior to their husbands in age set. The 52 men between 
approximately 30 and 60 years of age had married 82 second or later wives 
of whom 41, or 50 ^» were junior, while 60 of the yoxmger men, under 30 
years have already married 67 second or later wives of whom 56, or 54^, 
were juniors. The second and particularly the third group may be held 
not to have completed their later marriages, but only the youngest men 
of sets XVII and XVIII can be regarded as likely to marry further young 
unmarried women in a considerable number in the future since it is rare 
for men to take as second wives previously ■unmarried women more than two 
classes jxmior than themselves and only 20 instances of this has occurr- 
ed among all the 103 recorded second or later marriages of Nded. man. 

Thus among the 42 men of sets XIV, XV and XVI (aged c.29 to 23 years) 
very few farther marriages with yo\ing girls will take place. If we ii>- 
spect the later marriages v/hich these, men have already made we find that 
they include 34 marriages wi'th women of junior sets out of a total of 61, 
or 56^» a proportion intermediate be'tween those for the groups of middle 
aged and old men. There is therefore e'vidence that the proportion of 
later marriages of men with women junior to them in age set has been con- 
siderable throughout the last 40 years but there is no indication that 
its incidence has undergone any subs-tantial change. 

While it must be recognised that by no means all the later wives of 
Ndai men who are j-unior to their husbands in eige set were unmarried ^rls 
before these marriages, actually, as may be seen from Table 10, 70, or 
of them were young xinmarried girls at the time of the marriage and only 
29» or 33^ were widows or divorcees. This proportion implies a substan- 
tial encroachment by older already married men on the supply of wonai 
of junior age sets as they reach nubility. Given a normal sex I'atio the 
practice of second marriages with young unmarried girls is ob'viously in- 
compatible with the Yalio attitude that, as has been shown by the earlier 
analysis and as they themselves say, a youth should seek his first wife 
among unmarried girls of 8ige sets equivalent to his own. That the sex 

ratio of children born in Unor and of those reaching marriageable ages 
is likely to be normal among the YalcB has already been pointed out. It 
is therefore likely that the continued practice ofpoOlygynous marriage of 
men with young girls is connected with the recent increase referred to 
above in the number of first marriages of young men with women senior 
to them in age set,^ and also for the still more marked increase in the 


In only 2 of the 8 instances, however, were the wives of these first 
marriages divorcees: the rest had previously been unmarried; aiaong the 4 
first wives' of middle aged men v/ho were senior to their husbands only one 
had been previously unmeorried, one was a divorcee aaad 'two were widov/s. 



TAELS 11 The Incidence of Harrises of Kdai Men with Unmarri^. Divorced and Widowed women 

of Junior (j). Equivalent (S) & Senior (s) Age Seta 


07 
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proportion of women senior to their bushands in age set among the later 
wives of the younger men. While there is only one instance of a wife 
senior in age~8et among the 34 later marriages of the old men(over sixty 
in 1939) » such wives account for 15^ of the later marriages in "both the 
yo\mger groups of men. The position is even more striking than this sug- 
gests for of the total of 24 later marriages with senior women onlyfi.ve 
were those of men of approximately 44 years or more in 1939 (sets X and 
upwards}) while 19» or 799^* were marriages of men approximately 25 to 
40 years old. On the data available therefore later marriages of men 
with women senior to them in age set began to be frequent about twenty 
years ago, while first marriages of youths with girls senior in set be- 
came frequent still later i.e. about ten years ago, among men of sets 117 
and later, aged about 29 years or less in 1939* 

As, however, it has already been shown that the proportion of later 
marriages of men with women junior to them in age has not changed sub- 
stantially during the past 40 years, the practice is not likely by itself 
to account for the increasing tendency of young men to marry senior wo- 
men at their first manriages. It is, therefcre, clearly necessary in the 
first place to consider how it ever became possible to establish and main- 
tain under conditions of apparently normal sex ratio of births the ap- 
parently incompatible practices of first marriages of men with unmarried 
girls of equivalent or junior age set and of frequent later marriages of 
men with yoxang girls junior to them in age. The featxire of Yako society 
which would account both for the concurrence of these practices in the 
past and for the indications of a recent change in trend has alreadybeen 
referred to. This is the practice of purchasing foreign children, known 
as yafoli, who are predominantly female. These acquisitions have for an 
indefinite period in the past had the effect of increasing at any given 
time the ratio of nubile girls to youths contracting their first mar- 
riages and have thus made available a surplus of nubile girls for mar- 
riage to older men as their later wives. But, as has been moationed, there 
has since British administration be^ui in the Cross River country forty 
years ago, been increasing govenuaental check on this trafficking in chil- 
dren which culminated in the early twenties when the practice was great- 
ly curtailed by increased vigilance and severe penalties. In the Ndai 
patrician in 1939 of the 11 men known to me to have purchased foreign 
children all were 3^ years or more in age and most of them were over 50. 
They had between them purchased I6 foreign children, of whom only one was 
a male and all were said to be adult in 1939* None of the younger men 
had obtained foreign children. 

The former existence of this supply of surplus female children which 
has been severely curtailed during the past twenty years or so would thus 
readily account for the character and changes in the relative ages of spouses 
analysed above. The Increase among the yoimger men of first marriages to 
women senior to them in age including some widows and divorcees is lilcely 
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to be an effect of this curtailment which has reduced the ratio of nubile 
twirls to inarria,;eable youtiia to more xiormal proportions in recent years, 
it the same time it has remained customary for older men to seek later 
wives from among the nubile e.irl3. The present position is therefore un- 
stable and unless another external source of marriageable women is found, 
which is improbable, the polygyny rate among the YakS is likely to de- 
cline. If the earlier situation, in which young men almost always mated 
on the first occasion with previously unmarried girls, is re-^eatablished, 
the later marriages of men will be fewer in number and increasingly with 
divorcees and widows. If the young men compete unsuccessfully with older 
men for the unmarried girls as spouses the age of first marriages of men 
will tend to rise. In the earlier discussion of the increase in pre-mar- 
ital pregnancy it has already been sugt^ested that other factors may also 
be tending already to raise the age of first marriage of men owing to 
difficulties in the provision of marriage money. Such difficulties are 
likely to affect older men seeking additional wives as much as or evenmore 
than youths marrying for the first time since the former cannot so read- 
ily obtain contributions from their senior relatives for the purpose. It 
is therefore most probable that, if the recent economic situation bothin- 
ternal and external continues substantially xmchauged, the pattern of first 
marriage of young men with girls marrying for the first time will persist 
among the Yako and that both the polygyny rate and the later marriage of 
older men with young girls will decline. 
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CHAPrEK XIV 


PBftTiLrry 

The desire for offspring. The high value set on fecundity by the 
Yako is expressed and strengthened in many ways. The fertility cults,par- 
tioulerly those associated vdth the spirits of the matrilineal clans, em- 
ihasise and make explicit the sentiment that children are a blessing and a 
symbol of prosperity. 

During the Leboldi ritual at Umor when the early yams are ready for 
digging each year, the chief officiants led by certain of the matrilineal 
clan priests assemble for a preparatory rite in which the prayer isj- 

Tasi odo_aiyo-kok8 noyo_dji lido of i 
Onen woyom obB yonena^totB kefat oman n&ci otumo 
Atewa nan lose amon noyo dji lidjofi 
Onen voto kutan tobo 

Ibday is the day before k^o (vhen) we will eat new yams 
Anyone who lies with a woman, let her conceive and bear a child alive 
Atewal (matrilineal clan spirit) accept (this) offering (and) we will eat 
new yams 

Anyone who has a witch let him die* 

Similarly during the succeeding rite at the shrine of the premier ma- 
trilineal clan spirit Odjokobi the appeal spoken by the priest isi 

Amon noyo dji lidjofi 
Letu mon leno lep'omi 
Woto lifae amon _ 

Onen tomana Btumo 

Ve shall eat new yams 
Our head (let it be) without pain 
Ourselves (let \xs be) in health 
Anyone (bom, let him) be born alive. 

And in the prayer of the village_speaker (Okpebri) occurs the phrase: 
Obot obi; rawo obi yanen taya mana yatSmo, yasu ^su 

The village head says; he says people should be born strong, many many. 

Similar appeals ere made during the Harvest Ritual at each of the me- 
trician shrines when these are visited by the assembled matriclan priests 
during the gathering of the main yam harvest. 
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Far tfae most frequent of the minor rituals in a TakB village are sup*^ 
plications at the innumerable shrines of minorspirits (ndet, sing.edet)on 
behalf of women who have so far failed to bear thriving children. For 

every patrilineage there is one or more of these shrines and to some of 
them offerings are made only for the purpose of securing fertility. New 
spirits are introduced quite often by enterprising men who buy the para- 
phernalia and instructions for the ritual from neighbouring peoples. Such 
a shrine begina as a means of command over supernatural benefits and as a 
source of profit and prestige to its 'owner*. Succession to control of 
the ritual is usually patrilineal, as a rule a son succeeds his father, 
and gradually the shrine comes to be regarded as the abode of a tutelary 
fertility and health giving spirit for the entire patrilineage or clan to 
which its introducer belonged. 

Within both the patrilineal and the matriiineal clans and still more 
within their component lineages there is a strong sentiment that increase 
in numerical strength is both desirable in itself and a means of attain- 
ing relative prestige. The men of the patrilineage take pride for exam- 
ple in the number and size of forest lands that they and their forbears 
have opened up and cleared for farming, and a large and growing lineage 
will conpare itself favourably with its smaller fellows. Need for expan- 
sion of farming land is considered a source of pride not of embarrasament. 
When for instance m«ji of the Ittwa lineage of Ndai-Lekpangkem patrician 
in Umor recently foxmd themselves in need of more land it was with pride 
that a deputation headed by their path-elder went to seek the concurrence 
of Ngkpani village in the clearing of a tract in the forest which lies be- 
tween the farmed areas of Umor and Ngkponi. Taking a gift to the village 
head of Ngkpani they explained why new fannland was needed as a result of 
an increase in the number of their young men. Later these Itewa men,wh(Hn 
a few men of another lineage joined, scu^t the aid of the Obot Kepttn of 
Ndai-Lekpangkem who called upon all men of the patrician to go with them 
to help clear the forest growth, and in fact a very laurge part of the a- 
dult male strength of the clan mustered on the site to give this aid to 
their fellows who were extending their farmlands. The tone of the ac- 
covints I was given of this particular expansion xmdoubtedly implied a sense 
of worthiness and self-congratulation on the part of the Itewa men and of 
general satisfaction in the patrician as a whole. There was recurrent em- 
phasis on its growing strength. This same patricleux whose dwelling area 
is situated in the interior of the village und is oirc’omscribed by those 
of neighbouring clans, also established during the interval between ny two 
visits a new outlying settlement area or kowu (pi. liwu) in a stretch of 
their former farming land on the outskirts of the village. The congest- 
ion in the main settlement area to which this move was due was similarl y 
looked upon not as a nuisance or misfortune but on the contr^^ as a re- 
sult of welcome growth of the clan. To have established a kowu as many 
of the patricians of Umor have done in the past fifty years is also a 
source of pride. 
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Within the i)aLrioluXi (kaptin) the group sentiment for fertility is 
fostered by the desire that fathers shovild have many sons to succeed them 
in their compounds and on their farms. The matriclans (yajima) are not 
territorially compact groups but the con^jlementary sentiment, the desire 
for the fertility of their women who are scattered as wives throu^ the 
patrician of the village is equally strong. A man looks to his sistersto 
provide him with heirs, men who will belong to his matrilineage and suc- 
ceed to his property, and to satisfy the desire for many children that is 
so frequently expressed in supplications to the shrines of the matriclans. 

Consonant with this emphasis on fertility is the exaction of penal- 
ties for abortion. Abortion is said to be rarely attempted by the YakB 
although they cl aim to know effective abortifacents. In this context the 
point of interest is that abortion is regarded as an offence against the 
spirit of the woman’s ma triclan which endangers the wellbeing of all mem- 
bers of the group. An alleged abortion should be investigated by the vil- 
lage head and his council of Yabot and, if it is considered proven, the 
close matrikin relatives of the offending women are required to provide a 
oow which is ceremonially butchered and consumed by the Yabot, which in- 
cludes all the matriclan priests, in the course of an offering at the 
shrine of the woman’s clan. Cattle, of the dwarf forest breed, are not 
numerous among the Yako and in recent .times a sum of several pounds con- 
tributed by most members of the uoman’s matrilineage would be required to 
provide the beast. The enforcement of this penalty, which is one reserv- 
ed for grave offences, is assured if necessary by refusing access to the 
shrine of the clan spirit for any ritual until the cow has been handed 
over, I did not obtain an account of a recent instence of this legal pro- 
cess which is perhaps rarely carried out, since discovery of abortion is 
by no means easy, but there is undoubtedly among the YakB a strong sen- 
timent that abortion is an offence calculated to involve supernatural pun- 
ishment of the culprit and her ma tri-kinsfolk if the clan spirit be not 
appeased. 

But, while the Yako seek by both practical and ritual means to pro- 
mote childbirth, its frequency is at the same time restricted by a pro- 
hibition of sexual intercourse to nursing mothers. Within a few days of 
bearing a child most YakB women resume domestic and even farm work, but 
for two years the child is suckled by the mother, although it is given 
cooked yam within a few months of birth and after the first year is also 
fed with portions of practically every dish that is prepared. During ttiose 
two years the mother should refrain from sexual intercourse. This pro- 
hibition is upheld by the YakB not on physiological grounds such as that, 
for instance, another pregnancy by ending the mother’s flow of milk would 
endanger the earlier child, but in the belief that the act of coitus it- 
self would cause the child to sicken. This effect is not associated with 
the action of any particular supernatural agency. When I 8o\aght further 
explanations I was told on several occasions that it simply was so. The 
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rule is, however, very generally respected arid it is believed coitus in- 
terruptus during this period is dangerous. Nevertheless intercourse does 
admittedly occur quite often before a child is weaned and several menin- 
sisted on several occasions that the wives and not men who were usually 
responsible for the breach. Desire or jealousy often lead the wife to 
make the indirect advances which are all that a YakO woman may ever de- 
cently en^loy when seeking her husband’s embraces. That the \xrge to break 
the rule should come from the wife is xuaderstandable in terms of Yak<5 mat- 
ing for a young husband may find a lover among the unmarried girls while 
an older man is likely to have a second wife who is not suckling a child 
and is free to receive him. I encountered a few instances of a woman 
bearing two live children v/ithin a period of two years but was told that 
this was very unusual, and on the whole I am inclined to believe that 
this ban on intercourse during lactation is nearly always maintained for 
the first year or perhaps longer, but that sexual relations are frequent- 
ly resvuned before the entire period of two years elapsed. 

The high value set on fecxindity is also set auside when tv/ins are 
born. In the native view, which is but slowly being affected by the ef- 
forts of mission and administration to preserve and safeguard then,tv;ins 
should never be put to the mother’s breast but be taken to the biish in 
the night and buried there. The birth of twins is considered to be due 
to an offence on the part of the mother. It may result, for exsunple ,from 
adultery during pregnancy and in Umor it is regarded ais a supernatural 
punishment by Keta, the tutelary spirit of men vdiich is impersonated in 
a secret ritual by the head of a society into which all males are init- 
iated in youth. Keta may be invoked against any woman who acts malic- 
iously towards a man. 

Act\ial Fertility . In order to determine the natural fertility of 
Yako women an attempt was made to investigate the reproductive histories 
of a number of vanoa who had conpleted the reproductive period in 1959«Por 
this purpose women of age set IX or senior i.e. who were approximate ]y 48 
or more' years old in 1939 were selected. The number obtainable for stui^ 
among the wives of men of the Ndai patrician 42 in all, was unfortunate- 
ly small but the results, which are sxunmaxised in the following table, 
are fully consistent with the particulars of the reproductive histories 
down to 1939 of a larger sample of 210 women. 
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TABU! 12 Children bora to Wdai wives who have completed the reproductive 



period * 



Humher of Mothers 

Numher of live hirths 

male 66 

female 38 

42 



Total 

124 


Mean numher of live hirths 

both sexes 


2.95 

tt It It II It 

females . . , 


1.38 

Kumher of miscarriages and 

still hirths t 


11 

Mean numher of ** ” 

It II 


0.26 

Numher of surviving offsprings 



Male Female 

Total 



Adults 38 41 

79 



Minors 4 8 3 

11 



46 44 

90 



Mean numher of surviving offspring 


2.15 

" ” •• •* females 


1.05 

The frequencies of hirths among the 42 women were as 

follows 1 - 


(i) Frequency of numhers of live births 
Blrtha Cases 


1 

7 

2 

9 

5 

12 

4 

9 

5 

3 

6 

2 


42 


* Women of age-sets IX or sailor i.e. aged 48 years or more in 1959* 
t This numher was difficult to check and some cases may have heen omitted. 

4 Unmarried girls, hoys and youths. 
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(ii) Frequency of nvun'bers of svirviving offspring 


Birthe 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Caaes 

2 

13 

13 

7 

5 

2 


42 


(iii) Frequency of numbers of live female births 


Female Births Caaes 

0 9 

1 19 

2 8 

3 3 

4 1 

5 2 


42 

(iv) Frequency of numBera of surviving female offspring 


Female Survlvora Caaes 

0 13 

1 21 

2 4 

3 2 

4 1 

5 1 


42 


If this random sample, small tho\agh it is, Be accepted as represent- 
ative for the Yako, apart from the fact that it includes no case of a Bar- 
ren woman, it would appear that the mean numBer of Births per \7ife is 5 
(2.95). that only one third of the women Bear more than three live child- 
ren during their entire reprodxictive period and that five or more live 
Births are very exceptional. The frequency of miscarriages and still Biirtiis 
is high and the mortality of offspring is also high. 
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This sample gives the general impression of low effective fertility. 
The mean number of surviving fanale offspring of women liho have completed 
the reproductive period is 1.05. This figure will lie between the gross 
and net reproductive rates for women. It is less than the gross rate(l.58) 
because some of the daughters born to these women have already died and 
higher than the net rate since some of those still living will themselves 
die before conqpleting their reproductive life. We know that of the581iye 
born daughters of these women 14 or 24?^ had already died by 1939 so that 
at least a quarter of the female offering of these women who have com- 
pleted the reproductive period will have died before they in turn have com- 
pleted their reproductive life. Assuming a total loss by the age of fifty 
of 27% on the gross rate of 1.38 live female births per woman the number 
of female offspring who will complete the reproductive period born to wo- 
men vdxo have themselves completed it will be approximately unity (1.007)* 
This suggests that if, as there is no reason to doubt, the crude birth 
rate has been stable the net female reproduction rates over the past half 
century have been barely adeqtiate to maintain the popvilation. 

This conclusion would at first sight appeeir to conflict with the re- 
sult of an analysis of earlier data from Umor in which it was concluded 
that "in this population during a part at least of the (past)fifty years,, 
fertility and mortality have been such as to allow of a rapidly increas- 
ing population."! For that study the data available were particulsirs of 
the living children of the 112 living adult males of the Ndai patrician. 
Prom this it was foxind first that the percentage of minors in the male 
population was 57% at a theshold of approximately 18 years. Since the 
minor/adult ratio has been found to be closely related to reproduction 
rates and 45% of minors at a threshold of twenty years is, in other pop- 
ulations, associated with a high net reproduction rate it appeared that 
effective fertility over the past 18 years had been high. This was sup- 
ported by an estimate of 1.9 to 2.2. living male offspring reaching sixty 
years of age period per man udio has himself reached that age, which could 
be considered as "an approximation to the end result of the net reproduc- 
tion rates prevailing for the previous fifty years, "2 

Is this apparent discrepancy to be ascribed to the smallness of the 
samples which must in consequence be regarded as inadequate as a founda- 
tion for any inferences concerning fertility and the trends of population 
among the Talco ? The samples are admittedly small and the results of their 
analysis must be considered approximate and tentative, but it can be 


Charles & Forde, Notes on Some Population Data from a Southern Nigerian 
Village, Soc. Rev,, 30, 1939, p*10. 


2 


op. cit. p.lO 
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shown that they do not in fact ccnflict and that larger 3an5>le3 would he 
likely to lead to similar results. The first point to ohsejrve is that 
in the sample investigated in 1955 » 109 males had 187 wives and, if the 
further three fully adult men without wives are included we have a ratio 
of 1.67 wives per man. The same group when investigated in 1939 included 
121 husbands who had 210 living wives and there were ten fully adult wi- 
dowers and bachelors. This gives a ratio of 1.62 wives per man. 

This excess of wives was not due to abnormality of sex ratio at birth 
among the Yako, The data obtained both in 1935 and in 1939 indicatadlhat 
the sex ratio of children bom in Umor was likely to approximate to normal 
at birth and in later years. Thus the 1935 data gave a ratio of 102.6 
females to 100 males born to Ndai men; and among the living children both 
adult and minor of these men, where the effect of greater age of some mem- 
bers would tend to increase the proportion of fanales, these were 201 fe- 
males to 189 males, or IO 6.5 females to 100 males. 

Given a ratio of the order of I 65 wives to 100 men eind a normal sex 
ratio of births a situation in which the women completing the reproductive 
period are replaced at the rate of 1.0 while men over sixty years of sige 
are replaced at a rate of approximately 2.0 is no longer anomadous. There 
may be a somewhat sli^tly greater increase of mortality among males with 
increasing age but we may assume broadly that for every female bom who 
lives to old age a male does the same. Since there are I 69 females ha the 
population for every 100 males it is clear that while the birth of I 65 
sairviving males wovild result in a considerable excess over replacement of 
the 100 males the birth of an equivalent number of surviving females would 
merely replace the I 65 females and give no such excess.^ 

Tlie main source of the excess of wives among the Yako has been indi- 
cated in an earlier section. It is due to the acquisition of foreign fe- 
male children and we are again, in the fertility data considered here con- 
fronted with the effects of this formerly extensive practice of obtaining 
foreign infants who are given status as children in the households and 


The ratio of men to iivives viz. 1:1.65 does not correspond exactly to the 
ratio between the estimated replacement rates of men and women viz. 1:2; 
but exact correspondence is not to be expected. The ratio of men to v/ives 
includes adults of all ages while the replacement rates have been estimat- 
ed for men at c.60 years and for women at c. 50 years and in the absence of 
mortality rates at various ages it is not possible to estimate closely what 
the ratio of men of sixty years to wives of fifty years would be. Further- 
more the ratio of men to wives in recent years will be dependent not only 
on the replacement rates during the past fifty years but also on the ratio 
of men to wives which existed at the beginning of that period. 
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clans of their purchasers. The comhination of a high rate of natur si in- 
crease of the male population vvith only moderate fertility of women may, 
therefore, he regarded as a result of the artificial Increase in the lum- 
ber of femsdes by the accession during childhood of females from other 
populations and the hig^ incidence of polygyny that this has made possi- 
ble. It has Insulted in a high increase in population of which there is 
sdso abundsmt evidence in the expansion of the occupied area of the Umor 
villsige site daring the past two or three generations. But, as has been 
pointed out earlier, it is a factor which is ceasing to operate at the 
present time and if natxxral fertilil^ remains xinchsuiged the rate of 
growth of population, like the incidence of polygyny, may be expected to 
fall off shai^ply in the immediate future. 



CHAPTER XY 
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HOUSEHOLD AND FAMILY 

Wlien the first wife of a Yako comes to live in the woman's house he 
has provided for her in the dwelling area of his patrician a new household 
is created and so long as she remains with her husband the wife partici- 
pates in its maintenance. General features of domestic activities and the 
respective contributions of husband and wife to the common effort have al- 
ready been indicated in the earlier sections, but some of the consequent 
riilations between husband and wife will be considered here in greater de- 
tail. It has been shown that where there is polygyny every wife has a 
right to occupy a separate house provided by her husband and has personal 
property in food supplies and domestic equipment. She has the right to 
rear her own children and engage in both productive and recreational act- 
ivities free from the interference of any other wife. A man with, has 
several wives normally constitutes a single farndng unit, but here again 
each wife has her specific interests, rights and duties which do not ex- 
tend over the entire farm plot euid one wife does not control the farm la- 
bour of the others. 

Multiple Households. The terra 'polygynous household' which is often 
applied to such a situation does not therefore correctly suggest the do- 
mestic conditions of polygyny among the Yak0. In polygyny here we have 
strictly speaking a n\jmber of households which have a single household 
head in common. The close proximity of the houses of plural wives and 
their common concern with the affairs of one husband undoubtedly lead to 
mutueil personal relations between the wives but these are inf ormal in ohar- 
acter. They depend on individual temperament and according to the part- 
icular circumstances may be relations of companionship and protection on 
the one hand or of ;)ealoa8y and hostility on the other. The important so- 
ciological point is that these attitudes are not determined in advance 
either by rules of domestic co-operation or of relative status of wives. 
The first married or the senior existing wife has no formal superiority or 
prerogative. In the native view, each v/ife has an equeil claim on the time, 
attention and energy of the husband. Similarly each wife has an equal ob- 
ligation to pai'ticipate in household duties including especially farmwork 
and preparing food for the husband, and is responsible for the wellbeing 
of her own children. In practice, owing to differences in the aptitudes 
and inclinations of wives aixd in the sentiments of the husband towardshis 
wives, there may be considerable differences between them both in their 
participations in domestic activities and in their prestige in the com- 
povind. But such differences are not subject to the control of the senior 
wife. On the farm it is the husband who tells each wife v/liat he wishes 
her to do. A Yako farm is planted in sections, each section beingan area 
cleared at one time by a clearing' party of men at the opening of thefarm- 
ing year. A man with two or more wives, who is likely to have hadtdsfarm 
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cleared in half a dozen or more sectiona, will indicate to each wife the 
sections in which she is to make yam hills, plant her aeccsndary crops of 
maize, beans and so forth and work throu^out the period of cultivation. 
He will also control the planting of her yams. 

Wives differ in their interests in oil palm preparation and in petty 
trading of vegetable products such as coco-yams, ’spinach*, okra cooked 
beans etc., in the village markets. It may be found that plural wives have 
settled down to some degree of speciaiLisation in these activities. Mutual 
helpfulness between wives in farming and domestic activities is by no 
means absent among the YakB, but at the same time it is quite comuion to 
find an age mate of one wife helping her in some task at home or in the 
farm while the other wife is working independently. The relations be- 
tween the wives of one man may range from real companionship to a miniinurii 
of contact punctuated with outbursts of hostility. The failure of one wife 
to live amicably with another in the ccmpoimd is indeed a reccgnisedgroind 
for dismissing the aggressor and several instances of divorce for this rea- 
son were known to me in Umor. It was usually, but not always the later 
married wife who was dismissed in tliis way. 

There is similarly no fixed opinion among' the Yako concerning tJie re- 
lative desirability of becoming a first or a later wife. It is probable 
•that the majority of young girls prefer to wed youths who are marrying for 
the first time, but 'this appears to be associated rather with youthful 
pleasures of courtship and the claim at that time on the exclusive atten- 
tion of the bridegroom than \7ith any conventional or personal attitude to 
post-marital status. It must also be borne in mind that a man's later 
wives may, since they are often divorcees or widows, be junior only in or- 
der of marriage and not in age set or years. To be a man's first wife by 
no means implies that a woman will always be -the senior in age and the 
most experienced woman in the compound. 

Furthermore the domestic units directly related to one man may in- 
clude those Of not caily his wives but also divorced cr widowed kinswomen 
among whom mother, sisters and sisters' daughters are the most frequently 
encountered. A woman widowed late in life usually joins the household of 
one of her sons in whose farm she will plant her crops. A yoiuiger woman 
who has been widowed or divorced may temporarily rejoin the household of 
her parents or go to her mother's brother or a brother. Such women are 
provided •»ath houses of their own and unless they are infirm provide -their 
own food supplies. Their rights and obligations to the household head 
are in many respects, particularly those concerned v/ith farming and dom- 
estic supplies, similar 'to those of the wives and any yoxing children with 
them will be regarded as hia fostei^sons and daughters. Elderly widov/ers 
are also to be fotind as dependents in the households of one of their sons; 
while men who are mental or physical defectives usually go to live after 
their father's deaths with one of their brothers. There are also in many 
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Yako households young children related to only one of the spouses whose 
origins and subsequent status will be considered later. 

Since a short term is required to refer to a domestic group of this 
kind resulting mainly from polygyny but also including dependent kinswo- 
men and their offspring it may be called a multiple household. 

Domestic Obligations . The domestic arrangements of the Yako appear- 
ed to me very variable. 1 did not obtain sufficient case material to make 
statistical analysis possible and can only indicate the veurieties of dom- 
estic behaviotir which emerge from my scattered records of particular house- 
holds. The majority of men provide themselves with a separate man's house, 
usually a smaller and simpler dwelling than a woman's in which they keep be- 
longings, meet their friends, rest and often sleep. For the first years 
of marrieige young men frequently dispense with this privacy which of course 
entails extra effort in housebuilding. Often, too, young menwiil share 
the house of a father, elder brother or other relative living in the 
same compound, but it is general for men in their thirties to build them- 
selves a man's house. On the other hand I encountered Instances of men of 
late middle age who lived and kept their goods entirely in a wife's house. 
Some of these men had considerable standing, one was a priest-chief, and 
would have had no difficulty in securing the materials and assistance needr- 
ed for building a separate house, ijy impression was that all such men were 
monogamists, but I did not pursue the point systematically enouj^ to 
establish this. 

There are no rigid standards of domestic eating among the YakB. A man 
may come to eat in his wife's house and take his food at the same time 
as the wife and children. On the other hand food will at his request be 
carried to him in his man's house and this is usually done for the main 
meal of the day, at sundown, if the husband has with him other men, one 
or two companions who have helped him in a farm task or a visitor from 
another village for example, to whom he also wishes to offer food. In a 
multiple household there is likewise no fixed practice whereby the various 
wives provide food for the husband. Eeu:h wife feeds herself and her 
dependents. Indeed from the point of view of dally food supply there 
are as many households as there are adult able bodied women. Food should 
be provided for the husband by each wife in turn, but the length and regu- 
larity of the periods appear to be very variable. Some men receive food for 
a week, from one kokB to the next, from each wife; others may change from 
day to day. Some husbands are punctilious, others are casual. Not in- 
frequently a man will cook food for himself either in a wife's house when 
she is away from home or in his own house, for every man can roast 
and boil yams and make an oil and meat stew. Some men pride themselvesOD 
their skill as cooks and the meat at feasts is usually cooked by men. The 
pounding of fufu alone is regarded as exclusively a woman's task. 
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A huBljaiid expects his wife to see to the maintenance of her own food 
supplies and household needs. He never carries wood and water and, al- 
thou^ it is left to the wife to provide the seed and undertake all the 
work of cultivating and preserving the secondary crops such as com, dried 
okra, beans, splnaoh and the indlspensible peppers which are much valued 
as ingredients in YakB dishes, a man is considered justifiably irate if 
hia wife falls to maintain adequate supplies. If a wife is for any rea- 
son unable to carry out all the farm work that falls to her lot and may 
reasonably be’ea^ected it is for her to find and recompense helpers from 
among her age mates or her matrllineal kin. 

If a wife lacks sufficient yams to supply her share for the needs of 
her husband and children she is expected to work on other people's farms 
at busy times and especially at planting and harvesting when she will be 
given yams for each day's work which nay remedy her own deficit. A hus- 
band with a large harvest of yams will himself give a wife extra yams in 
recognition of her farming services to him if her own crop is short; but 
I found in a detailed investigation of farm labour and supplies that the 
women with few yams are nearly always wives of men who also have harvests 
which are insufficient for household needs. In such circumstances it is 
the wife who makes up the balance by her work on the farms of others, par- 
ticularly of matrllineal relatives and of her own age mates. 

Adultery,, A wife can place no legal restriction on the sexual act- 
ivities of her husband, but he is entitled to claim monetary compensation 
from a man with whom she has committed adultery, to divorce her and re- 
ceive back the marriage money^- In practice, as has been noted, a wife 
is rsorely divorced unless her adultery is persistent, but compensation Ibr 
adultery is frequently secured and is now recognised by the Native Court. 
Sums up to two poxmds have been swarded in recent yeetrs. 

Adultery of a wife with a patriclansmsn of her husband is regarded 
more seriously than adultery outside the patrician. It has an incestuous 
character which requires ritual expiation in relation to the clan group 
in addition to compensation to the Injured husband and is an offence which 
may be held to disqualify a man from performance of clan rituals. In one 
patrician of TJnor the assistant ('palm wine pourer') to the clan priest 
head (Obot Kepun) was held to have oommitted adultery with a fellow clans- 
man's wife. After a long and aoriminous dispute he paid one pound ten 
shillings as cooqpensation to the injured husband and provided a goat for 
an offering at the elan shrine (qimidet) in which all the elders took 
part. The elders of several lineages insisted that he could no longer 
act as assistant to the clan head, but were not able to get their way. 
When however the head died some years later the dispute flared up again. 
In the ordinary way the assistant succeeds as priest head but there was 
intense opposition to this among the most of the elders and the head of 
another llneAfife was nut forward as successor. At this time a youncr 
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pregnant woman of the patrician who belonged to the lineage of the assis- 
tant priest was waiting for the performance of the * navel putting* rite 
at the clan shrine. With the connivance of her father and elders of the 
lineage the assistant priest performed the rite without letting others 
know in advance of his intentions. The other elders were furious and a 
serious quarrel began which might have ended in clan fission by the se- 
cession of the lineage of the assistant priest. V/ithin a few days how- 
ever the assistant himself fell ill and he died shortly after. His death 
so soon after this act created a profound impression both in the clan and 
in the village at large for it was generally accepted as a pxmishment of 
sacrilege by the patrician spirit. 

Men sometimes receive women other than their wives in their house at 
night. Whether such a liaison be adulterous or not neither the wives nor 
the patrician fellows of the man will usually interfere unless the rela- 
tion is incestuous and intervention by a wife’s kinsfolk would not be con- 
sidered justified if the husband beat her for exposing a clandestine re- 
lation with another woman. A wife may attempt to curb extra-marital sex- 
\ial relations on her husband's part by jealous behaviour, and complaints 
to her matrilineal kin that she is neglected, but such a complaint may e- 
qually well be made in respect of the husband's relations with another 
wife or wives. 

Companionship between Spouses. Outside the woman's house and to a 
less extent the farm a Yako man and wife are rarely found together as com- 
panions. Not only are men and wives separated in their memberships of e- 
conomic groups such as age set path clearing parties and farm working par- 
ties, as well as of esoteric ritual groups including secret societies, but 
they also tend to remain apart in both ceremonial and recreational activ- 
ities. It has been seen that the Yeiko wedding feasts are actually feasts 
given by the bride's father to his friends and by her mother to. hers, not 
joint feasts given by the parents to mutual friends of- both sexes. A sim- 
ilar alignment is fovind in Yako funerary ritual. There is, as was illus- 
trated in the account of YakB marriage ritual, co-operation between men 
and wives in ceremonial activities but they do not constitute a couple in 
relation to others. 

This separation extends to minor econcanic activities even to those 
of a strictly household character. Thus it is very \musual to see a Yako 
mATi and wife walking together on a bush path to their farm. Wives go a- 
lone or in parties of ne labouring women; husbands likewise go independ- 
ently or with their friends. In the farm itself each is usually engaged 
in separate tasks sometimes with the aid of friends of the same sex. 
the preparation of oil palm products husbands and wives each carry out 
separate customary opexations; a husband will get one or more age mates or 
youths of his patrician, but not his wife, to help him pound fruits in the 
great log mortar. He on the other hand does not take part in boiling the 
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fruit or skimming the oil, while cracking nuts to extract kernels is a 
womaa's task and the kernels are the wife’s reward for her share in the 
work. 


There are however exceptions hoth to the customary division of house- 
hold ^tivities between men and wives and also to the general principle of 
separation between spouses itself. In Timor one oldish man whom 1 kneww^ 
was almost Inseparable from his wife on domestic occasions, I wotild meet 
them together on the farm path and on his frequent visits to me his wife 
nearly always accompanied him. He was a benign, vague and rather inef- 
fectual person, clearly dependent on his younger and more vigorous wife. 

I also noted other Instances from time to time of unaccustomed companion- 
ship of man and wife. Women may also on occasion participate In a ritual 
in virtue of their being the wife of the priest or of another efficient. 
Thus during the Leboku rites of 1939 the wife of the village head on sev- 
eral occasions entered the Odjokobl shrine housed in his ccmipound after 

he and the other priests had carried out a ritual so that she too might 

be smeared with the sacred chalk. On one occasion she brought her child- 
ren with her. No other women participated and subsequent questioningmade 
it clear that it wsia by favour of the priests because she was a wife of 
the village head that she obtained the blessing of the fertility spirit 
of her husband’s matrilineal clan. Nevertheless it remains true that 
there is by custom a high degree of separation between the activities of 
man and. wife which restricts companionship between them largely to leisure 
hours in the house. Man and wife are rarely seen together in public and 
their wider social activities are found in distinct and indeed mutually ex- 
clusive groups. 

On the other hand common interests and complementary activities in 
the household do eifford spouses ample occasion for the growth of affec- 
tion, for the expression of esteem and also for dispute. To the outsider 
the latter are the more obstrusive and the alleged reasons for domestic 
quarrels between men and wives are very various. They range from dis- 
putes concerning the treatment of children, the provision of food and of 
oil pedm fruits to charges of witchcraft and of adultery. 

Foster-Parentage and Moption. As has already been pointed out there 
are very frequently in Yako households minors other than children of the 
man T?y his wife. Such minors may include sons and daughters of the man 
or his wife by previous marriages, children of widowed or divorced rela- 
tives, usually brothers or sisters' of either the man or his wife and un- 
til recently there were foreign children purchased by tJie mftn or more 
reurely his wife. A caisus of the households of over 100 men with nearly 
200 wives made in 1935 in the dwelling area of the Ndai patrician showed 
that among these foster-children sons and daughters of the wives by form- 
er husbands from \diom they had been divorced were the most numerous class. 



Of the 362 cliildren in Kdai (I87 boyo and 195 girls) no fewer than 
113 (5!; boys and 58 girls) or about were not children born to the men 
in whose households they were living. On the other hand 43 of the child- 
ren born to Ndai men v/ere not living in their fathers households. Of the 
113 introduced children 57 or almost exactly half were children of the 
wives by previous husbands and over of these were girls. Thus the 
most common foster-parent is the step-father - a later husband of a di- 
vorced woman or widow. The other foster-children fell into two groups, the 
larger consisted of 37 who were matrilineal or more rarely patrilineal kin 
of the man and of these nearly all i.e. 33 » were boys; while the remaining 
19 children were kin of the wife's of whom the majority (I3) were girls. 
Of the boys who were the man's kin most were brothers' or sister's sons. 

^be former, since they had come to the household of their father's brothers, 
were still living in the dwelling area of their patrician of birth and no 
question of their patrilineal clan affiliation would arise when they be- 
came adult. The sisters' sons on the other hand were foster-children in 
patricians other than those of their fathers. 

In the householdsof 109 iiisn there were only 9 children by deceased or 
divorced wives living with their fathers, and all of them were boys, while 
there were 43 children living away with absent mothers or their kin. 

This distribution of foster-children in consequence of the death or 
divorce of parents ia affected by several divergent attitudes concerning 
both the immediate needs and the ultimate status of the children, \lhen a 
mother is divorced very young children nearly always go with her and remain 
in her care in her new home. If a mother dies her young children may be 
brought up by other wives of their father or by relatives of either the 

father or the deceased mother. The immediate welfare of the child and the 
need for a woman to look after it are peuranount. No particular domicile 
is prescribed. With older children the attitude towards the custody of 
boys and girls differs. A father usually makes little attenqjt to keep 
young daughters in his household; they usually accompany a divorced mother, 
but he will usually maintain his paternal right to receive the marriage 
money when in due course the daughter marries. But the foster-father par- 
ticularly if he is the mother's brother may replace the father and receive 
the marriage money if the father does not assert his right. On the other 
hand a father often retains in his household a son who is more tbaT) four 
or five years old when the mother dies or is divorced. If a divorced wife 
attempts to secure custody of a son against the father's will the latter 

can enforce his right by appeal to the ward or village head. If he agrees 

that his son shall accompany his mother or be fostered by a mother's bro- 
ther he does not thereby consent to the adoption of the son into the pat- 
rilineal kin group of its mother's brother or still less of her later hus- 
band and he can require the return of a son to his own hoxisehold later in 

childhood. The retention of young children in the household of the father 

after the departure or death of the mother is, however, rare among the Yako 
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and in the households investigated occurred in only one case in six. 

But the high incidence of foster-parentage which this implies under 
conditions of frequent divorce must not he taken to indicate an equal fre- 
quency of adoption. Adoption is to he distinguished from foster-parentage; 
the latter implies a change in household m^hership during minority tutnot 
of patri-clan affiliation; adoption does not affect household membership 
hut implies a change in residence and patrician affiliation when adult. A 
foster-child is one who is passing some of the years of mi^iority in a 
household other than that of its father. Such a child continues to he re- 
garded as a monher of the patrician of iia father i.e. the husband of its 
mother at the time of Ais birth while an adoptee (owunen) is one whose 
patrilineal affiliation is trazisf erred from the clan of his father to that 
of his adopter. Among the Yak8 foster-parentage and adoption are succes- 
sive situations in the sense that adoption may follow foster-childhood, hut 
cannot exist simultaneously, for adc^tion cannot he said to exist 
until the point at which the adoptee enters ati advilt life with the estab- 
lishment of a separate household. Foster-childhood on the other hand can 
he a condition only of minors. 

While adoption frequently follows foster-childhood and may justly he 
regarded as a likely consequence of it, it does not necessarily follow and 
may occur without precedent foster-childhood. The native attitude on the 
connection between fostering and the assumption of parental obligations is 
indicated by the following native statement; "If you live with one cfyovir 
relatives from boyhood to the age of marriage that relative of yours will 
marry the first wife for you with payment in ftill. When you start a farm 
he will give you a share of yams from his stack and show a plot to farm 
in, and a place in the yam stack to tie your sticks of yams and a place in 
the bush with palm trees to collect palm fruits and tap palm wine andpear 
trees of his from which you_can take the fruits. He will help to build 
you a fine house in his kepun dwelling area. That is why you have to be 
specially full of respect to that relative. Most men are doing this al- 
though some do not." 

Thus adoption is in practice established by the provision by the fos- 
ter-parent of marriage money, house site and farming land. A father, or, 
if he has died, the patrilineal kinsman who stands in his place, will us- 
ually maintain contact with a youth who is foster-child to another and en- 
courage his return at manhood to the patrician of his birth. It is only 
when as a child he has been entrusted to his mother's brother, which would 
require the father's consent, that he is likely to associate himself per- 
manently with the patrician of his foster-father. If such is the case and 
the foster-father provides the greater part of the marriage payment, a 
house or a house site in his clan dwelling area and arranges for a plot 
in his clan land to be provided for the first farm, than the youth is 
regarded as adopted into the patrician of that man and ranks as 
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Fig. 3. The Compound of Okol In 1935. 
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his son* It iDsy occtisionally hnppen ths.t a mother's brother or more raxe~ 
ly a step-father will provide the greater part of the marriage payment, if 
the youth lacks a father or other patrilineal relative uriio has the means 
to do so, without seeking adoption of the youth, who will then reside with 
his father's patriclansmen and farm with them. Adoption changes the patri- 
cian affiliation of a man and his descendants but never the matriline^ af- 
filiaticn to which the provision of marriage money, place of residence and 
farming lands is irrelevant. 

A man may be adopted later in adult life in circumstances which have 
been discussed elsewhere; and here again the transfer is essentially one 
of patrician affiliation with v/hich are associated residence and rights to 
farm land. Adoption among the Yakii is phrased personally and there is al- 
ways a particular adopter or sponsor viho replaces the father but it con- 
sists essentially in the replacement of status in , one patrilineal kingroup 
by equivalent status in another. 

Adoption does not exist in the same sense for females for the patri- 
lineal clein affiliation of a woman is of little significance after 
marriage. Her married life is passed in the dwelling area and on the farm- 
lands of her husband's patrician, while it is not her father but her 
mother's brother who is mainly concerned for the stability of her marriage. 
The father of a girl, may, as has been seen, claim to receive the payment 
from her spouse at her first marriage, although she has passed her infancy 
in the household of a foster-father. The only sense in which adoption of 
females may be said to occur is when the father fails to do this and the 
payment is received in the first place by a foster-parent who is likely to 
bo a step-father or a mother's brother. But in fact since her patrilineal 
clan affiliation has little influence on her social life and is not trans- 
mitted to her children the question of transfer of patrician affiliation 
does not arise, and adoption, in the sense of recognised transfer cfclan 
affiliation, does not occur. 

A Household .History . The complexity and heterogeneous character of the 
larger Yakb households consequent on the vicissitudes of polygyny, death, 
divorce and foster-parentage may be illustrated from the domestic history 
of a man of eige set VTII who in 1935 ^.t the age of about forty-eight was 
head of a large household, had married nine times and at that time had four 
wives living with him (see fig. 3). 

In the compound of this man, Okoi, in Ukpakapi ward there were eight 
houses built roilnd an open space about fifty feet square; those of Okoi and 
his wives occupied most of the three sides. Udumo (age set XVIl) a young 
adult son and the only surviving child of Okoi's first wife who left him 
several years ago shared, and kept his belongings in, Okoi's own man's house. 
Udumo's marriage payment had just been made and his bride, who was pregnant. 
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was still living: with her parents. She was expected to come to a womans 
house in Okoi’s compound in the comiii^ year wldle Ddumo would continue tci 
share his father's house. For the two years before his mairiage Udurao 
had helped his father a good deal in the farm and had collectedpalmfruits 
for him. But he had also worked for his intended father-in-law in the 
clearing and planting season and had brought him the customary gifts. 

Abain, (age set X), the senior wife then living with Okoi, who was 
two age sets junior to him and about forty years old, lived in the first 
house on Qkoi's side of the compoxind. She had come from an adjacent pa- 
trician in Ukpalcapi ward after the birth of her first child over twenty 
years previously, when she was sixteen or seventeen. She Ijad in 1955 
three young sons. Two other boys and two girls had died in infancy ajid 
her youngest child was four or five years old. She also looked after a 
youth of about sixteen, a foster-child who belonged to Okoi's matriline- 
age and had passed into his care some ^eaxs ago when the boy's mother 
died. 


Abam had Okoi's confidence_in day to day affairs of the compound and 
farm, and regularly provided Udumo v/ith food. Her uiidoubted prestige in 
the compound was due to her capacity and sense of responsibility rather 
than to formal seniority in marriage. Two of the later wives of Okoi 
were in fact of the same age set as Abara. She was a strong and energetic 
woman and cared for a large part of Okoi's farm plots. Her own personal 
yam harvest vias larger thaii. that of the other wives and in 1935 she had 
twenty sticks of yams at the main harvest. 

Beyond Abam's house was tliat of Abima, also about forty years old 
(age set X),whom Okoi brought to his compound about nine years before. 
She had left a former husband to join Okoi and brought .ith, her a soiiwho 
was eleven or twelve years old in 1955 aiid lived in her house together 
with the three children, two girls and a boy, that she has borne to Okoi. 

In the next house, a anall woman's house tucked away in the corner, 
Edja, of about the same age (age set X) lived alone. Okoi had married 
her only t?/o years previously. Slie too had left a former husband to join 
him but had disappointed Okoi both in children and in the farm. Okoi's lat- 
est wife, Obia (2},1 (age set XII ) who had joined him only a few months 
before, had a house on the opposite side of the compound. Some time be- 
fore came to Okoi she had left a former husband, who was said to have 
been a neglectful farmer who did not give her yams enough for the house- 
hold, and had been living with her own mother. liVhen she came to Okoi, 
Obia (2) brought her two infant daughters with her while her son by her 


^ Indicated thus as an earlier deceased wife of Okoi, to be referred to 
later, was also named Obia. 
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first marriage had remained with another v/ife of his father. She was 
pregnant by Okoi when she came to his compovmd, but the child was borri 
dead soon after. With Obia (2) lived a small son of Okoi by an earlier 
v/ife, Isu, who had left him, taking two other younger boys with her, a- 
bout three years previously. Like Edja, Obia (2) had not yet borne Okoi 
a surviving child, but she worked well on the farm and got on well with 
Abam. Okoi was still disputing with Obia's matrilineal relatives and 
farmer husbeuid over the question of marriage money. He claimed that since 
she was not young and had home three children to her former husband, 
there was no obligation to retm'n his marriage payment and also that after 
she had left her former husband she lived for nearly a year in her 
father's compound dxiring wdiich time he had made no real effort to secxire 
her return. 

Between Okoi's house and that of Obia (2) there was an empty womarts 
house. This had been occupied until a year before by an earlier wife, 
Asibong, who had joined Okoi some fourteen years earlier. The only child 
she bore him died, and she left Okoi after frequent quarrels in which 
she accuses him of neglecting her and concexning himself only with Abam 
and Abima. She went to live with her brother, planting her yams in his 
farm, but Okoi was willing and even anxious that she should retxirn and 
her house stood empty, clean and in good repair. He had refused to give 
it to Obia (2) for whom he had just put a new roof on the old house he 
provided. 

Besides those in the compound there were other children of Okoi who 
lived elsewhere. A married dau^ter, the only stirvivlng child of his 
long divorced second wife, Okwa, had gone three years previously to join 
her husband. Before that she had been looked after by Abam, but since 
marriage had not often come to the compoxind. 

Okoi also had two yo\uig sons by his fourth wife, Obia (l), who died 
about two years ago. These boys were living with a childless matrdlineal 
kinswoman of Obia's. They had gone to this kinswoman apparently because 
she had been a companion of their mother, was herself childless and Okoi 
had at that time no obviously preferable way of arranging for their care 
since his other wives had several children of their own. Okoi was giv- 
ing yams and presents to the woman. He did not anticipate their perman- 
ent adoption into the patrician in which they are being brought up and 
the boys will probably claim his help when they are ready to marry and 
begin farming. 

Okoi's household thus includes two adult men, Okoi and his grown up 
son, four wives, all of them woman of middle age, and eleven minors of 
whom only six are children of both Okoi and the wife who his the care of 
them. It will however be seen from a review of the sequence of Okoi's 
marriages as shown diagramatically below that the household in 1935 was 
very different in composition from that of liis early married life. 
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Okoi married his first wife, Akowa (age set VII ) just "before the cere- 
monial establisiunent of his own age set in Ukpsdcapi ward in or about theyear 
1905, when he_would have been about eighteen years of age. He had beenbe- 
trothed to Akowa, who belonged to an age set immediately senior to his and 
came from a patrician of Biko-Biko ward, for two years before this and had 
given the customary help to her father in his farm. After her first child 
was born he built a woman's house for her in his father's compound, v/hioh 
was now his own, and he began to farm for himself. But this child and sev- 
eral others died during the next four or five years in which Okoi, who was 
a very capable farmer, "built up a harvest of over 100 sticks of yams, as 
large a harvest as a man with one wife could expect to achieve. A second 
wife would increase his harvest and perhaps be more successful in producing 
a strong child. Marriage does not entail withdrawal of a yo^lng man from 
lovers' parties and Okoi had earlier associated at these with Okwo (age set 

VIII ) a girl of a different lineage in the- same patrician as that of his 
first wife and of an age set equivalent to his own. Okwo's father agreed 
to their betrothal and Okwo became pregnant before marriage about four years 
after his marriage to AkSwa. In seeking to marry her he complained to her- 
father, an elder of the clan, that his first wife who was from that clanhad 
failed to bear him a strong child. This was not strictly the father's con- 
cern, but Okoi claims to have secured some reduction of the marriage money 
thereby, and he built a second woman's house for Okwo in his father's com- 
pound. Her first child, a girl, Edet (the only one of four now li-ving) is 
today married in Ukpakapi ward, 

Akowa, the first wife, eventually bore Okoi a son, "ffdumo, his only a- 
dult son today, but soon after this she quarrelled with her husband, retum- 
to her parents and subsequently married another man. Before this separa- 
tion Okoi had married several other wives. He took a third wife A3ibong(agp 
set VIII ) of Ukpakapi ward a year after marrying Okwo. Asibong was betroth- 
ed to a man of Idjum ward, who failed to make the marriage payment after her 
likpokot rite, and a few months after the birth of her child she agreed to 
come to Okoi who offered a marriage payment. He brought Asibong to his com- 
pound after handing over the agreed marriaige money, and thereby acquired 
the status of father of her child. 

Before the next harvest Okoi married another young girl Obia (age set 

IX) also from a patrician in Ukpakapi ward to whom he had already been be- 
trothed when he married Asibong. "Obia (l) had six children in the -twelve 
years before she died, but only two were alive in 1955 » ^oys who were then 
living -with a childless ma-trilineal kinswoman of Obia in another patrician 
of Ukpakapi ward, "iffithin three years of his marriage to Obia (l) Okoi mar- 
ried Abam (age set X) another young woman who soon after bore him her first 
child. 

For the next eight or nine years Okoi had five, and after the departare 
of Akowa four, wives and did not remarry. But in 1922 his second wife OkwO, 
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and two years later his fourth wife Ohia (l) died. As he had an imusuaHy 
large farm he needed the help of other women in their place and although 
he was over thirty-five years of age when OkwS died he hecame betrothed 
to a young unmarried girl IsQ (age set XII) within a few months of Qicwo's 
death and she came to his compound shortly before Obia died. A year or 
two later he brou^t to his compound as a wife an older woman Abima (age 
set Z) who had deserted an earlier husband and for the next six or seven 
years Okoi again had an unusually large multiple household of four wives 
and over ten children until two of his wives deserted him. 

IsO who got on badly with every one in the compound left him in 1935 
taking two of her three young sons with her* and Asibong whose only su]^- 
viving child, a youth on the verge of manhood, had just died, also de- 
ssorted Otkoi after a quarrel and went to live as a dependent of one of her 
matrlllneal kinsmen soon after. 

Okoi now had only two wives and to get all his yams cultivated more 
help was again essential, he brought to his compound in quick succession 
two women in their thirties who had left their former husbands, Sdja (age 
set X) and Obia (2) (age set XII), and he is at present involved in a dis- 
pute over the marriage paymants in connection with the last marriage. 

The children of the wives who have died or have left Okoi have some 
of them gone to pass their childhood with their mothers or with relatives 
of their mothers, while others have been cared for by later wives. ]n the 
thirty years since Okoi first married thirty three children had been bom 
to his household, apart from six still births-; but in 1935 there were on- 
ly eie^t of Ms own oMldren in the household. One married daughter was 
living with her husband, two minors were li-vlng with their divorced mother, 
two others were living with a matrilineal kinswoman of their deceased mo- 
. ther, and twenty had died at various ages. 

The Family. We are now in a position to consider the character and 
position in Yako social structure of the group to which the term family is 
generally applied, namely a group consisting of two parents and the de- 
pendent offspring.^ It will have been clear from the foregoing exposition 
that the family in tMs sense constitutes the standard nucleus of the Yako 


WMle, as has often been pointed out (cf. Raglan, Man. 31) 1931) 181) tMs 
use of the term is not etymotogioally justified, it is convenient since it 
oorre^onds closely with the most usual meaning of the term in common 
speech by European peoples today while other meanings are covered by such 
terms as lineage and household. TMs group is sometimes distinguishedfiom 
wider groups, formed by extension from it, as the 'simple' or 'elementary 
family*. 
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Ivousehold. The significance of the fact that the YekB, like many other 
peoples among whom the family group exists, iiave no distinctive term for 
it will become clear as the character of this group is considered. The 
Yako family is a domestic association between a man and a woman which 
children born to them enter at birth but normally leave at marriage. The 
family originates in a publicly recognised partnership between manaidwife 
for the begetting and rearing of children. It is, as has been seen, the 
prescribed unit of organisation of food supply and shelter dependent on 
a sexual division of labour, and provides for the custody and welfare of 
the children during their minority. The partnership involves specific 
and complementary rights and obligations on the part of both spouses, the 
observance and performance of which are sanctioned by the transfer of mar- 
riage money. 

That the distinction between bioLogical and sociological paternity is 
clearly recognised by the Yaka may be exemplified from the history of 
one of the marriages of an ina (inatriclan priest) in Umor. When he was 
in his late middle age the priest offered betrothal gifts for a young wo- 
man whom he wished to marry, and vdth her parents consent he frequently 
spent the night with her in her mother’s house. The girl became pregnant 
but early in the pregnancy quarrelled with the priest, one factor in the 
situation being apparently her age mates’ disapproval of marriage with 
so old a man. Tlie girl now declared that she would marry a youth her own 
age who had earlier joined her in night parties and liad wished to be be- 
trothed to her. To this, after some recrimination, the parents consent- 
ed and a marriage payment was accordingly made by the young man at her 
likpokOt. 

Three or four i’ears after the birth of her child and when she was 
living with her husband she sent a message secretly to the priest to say 
that she wished to come to him. When he consented to take her she left 
her husband and joined the priest who made a marriage payment to one of 
her matrilineal kinsmen from which the first husband was compensated. But 
the child, a boy whom the priest believes he begot during Ms betrothal 
to the woman stayed with the first husband, its socially recognised fa- 
ther. The priest has not only made no claim to the ’ custody of the cMld 
but admitted that stujh a claim would not be recognised by public opinLon, 
or by any authority such as the Village Head or the Native Court. 

A family cannot ondxire loiiger than the partnership between the two 
parents wMle cliildren bom of the marriage, who belong to the faxaily as 
dependents, leave it wlien adMt to become one of the partners in the fonn- 
ation of another family. Thus a YalcB is bom into one family, leaves it 
to establish another and expects to live to see the cMldren born into 
that family depart from it to establish others. The frnnily is therefore 
not a self-perpetuating group. It is on the contrary only an ephemeral 
and continually reconstituted organisation of certain domestic and par- 
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ented activities. 

While the nucleus of the household is usually a family and the per- 
sonnel of both may be identical the two are not necessarily or even gen- 
erally coterminous. The household often Includes other persons beside the 
father y the mother and their dependent children y while the family group 
Itself may be disrupted completely by the divorce of the wlfe^ or in part 
by the departure of young children to other households. Owing to the fre- 
quenaa of divorce and of the fostering of children the family group is in 
fact very often disrupted and many children are reared not in the families 
in iriiich they were bom but the households of step- or foster-parents. 

It has often been asserted that kinship originates in the faml^ which 
is to be regarded as the nuclear kinship unit from which other larger un- 
its are built up. This, among the YakB, is assuredly not so; and it would 
not be difficult to show that the Yako situation is one which is very gen- 
eral in societies in which unllineal kinship is a principle of organisa- 
tion of considerable groups. The confusion underlying suoh notions re- 
sults from failure to distinguish between the family as a group and the 
two distinct kinship relations established between a child and its father 
and mother respectively. Kinship relations admittedly derive from the be- 
getting, bearing, and rearing of children and express institutionally the 
sentiments of parenthood and siblinghood. But the family itself is not a 
kinship group. Prom the point of view of kinship it divides into two dis- 
tinct groups of which there is partial overlapping of personnel. These two 
groups are the father and the children who form a patrilineal iinit group 
and the mother and the children who form a matrllineal unit group. These, 
not the family, are the basic units of the kinship i^stem. 

imong the Yako there is rarely a lineeil kinship relation between the 
father and the mother. Their relation is not conceived as one traced by 
chains of descent from a c(xnmon ancestor. On the contrary meirriage be- 
tween members of a common patrilineal descent group is barred and between 
members of a common matrllineal descent group is not approved, while dose 
relatives linked by a mixed chain of descent should not marry. Marriage 
does not make the man and wife kin either to each other or to the other’s 
kinsfolk, and this is emphasised by the exclusion of one spouse from in- 
heritance of any of the goods of the other. 

While both father and mother claim kinship with the child, the prin- 
ciples of the kinship and the composition of the groups based thereon are 
entirely distinct, a child is by birth affiliated to the patrilineage and 
clan of its father and to the matrilineage and clan of its mother. A man 
is a patrilineal successor of his father and a matrllineal successor of 
hia mother’s brother. A woman is a matrllineal successor of her mother, 
but there is no transmission from her father. The Yako family as a group 
has, in fact, no place in the kinship system. The disruption of a family 
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the kinship affiliation of the children. Nor of itself does the foster- 
ing of children during minority by persons other than their parents. It 
has already been shown that a clear distinction should be made between the 
fostering of children and adoption. The terms foster-father (or-mother) 
and foster-son (or -daughter) are perhaps misleading when applied to the 
YakO situation for a foster-child does not when domiciled during minority 
with a person or persons other than its original parents, thereby acquire 
the formal status of a son or daughter of the fosterer. Intimacy and af- 
fection may be of the same order as in parentage but the socially recog — 
nised rights and obligations are not. 

The status of sonhood to a foster-father can only be establishedwhen 
the child has become adult and is fomiding v/ith a spouse an independent 
family group. If a man then receives from a fosterer with at least tacit 
consent of his father or his father’s patrilineal kin, the means of mak- 
ing a marriage pajTaent and admission to land and ^micile rights in 
the fosterer’s patrician he ranks henceiorth as the son of the fosterer 
and no longer as the son of his father at birth. This transfer, wnichmey 
correctly be termed adoption, is. as has been shown earlier, essentially a 
transfer of kinship affiliation with respect to patrilineal groups and 
does not affect only the personal relations of the adopter and tne son. It 
is the disruption of one basic patrilineal kinship unit and the formation 
of, or addition to, another; and with it is linked a corresponding change 
in lineage and clan membership of the adopted man. 

For a YakS woman adoption does not exist and the rare occasions in 
which a step-father receives the payment at her marriage are to be regard- 
ed as usxirpations of the rights of the father or his patrilineal success- 
or. In the same way an adoption can never follow from the rearing of a 
child by a ’foster-mother’ for no transfer of matrilineal addiliation is 
recognised by the Yakb. A woman who fosters a child cannot in fact assitn( 
with regard to it the formal relations and rights of a mother. 

Foreign children introduced by purchase into Yako households have 
the status of sons and faughters of the head of the household or more 
rarely of his wife but never of both. If the child was purchased by or on 
belialf of a man it is recognised when adult as his son or daughter, but 
it is also recognised as a matrilineal successor. The pxirchaser ranks in 
fact as the mother’s brother as well as the father of the child. A boy 
will acquire land and residence rights through his purchaser in the lat- 
ter’s patrician of which he is accepted as a member and the rule of pa- 
trician exogamy will, among others, apply to him. But he will also rank 
as a member of the pxxrchaser’s matrilineage and clan and as one of the 
heirs to his moveable goods. To a girl who will rank as a daughter the 
rule of kepun exogany will similarly apply, but the father will also re- 
tain the entire payment at her marriage and she will be regarded as a mem- 
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ber of his matrllineage. 

IJarrled women, have also, sometimes with the help of a brother, ac- 
quired a purchased child whom they have reeured in their households. Such 
a woman and her brother then have the rights and obligations of parentage 
with which the woman's husband is not concerned. A youth in such a case 
will be recognised at marriage as a member of the purchaser's brother's 
patrician as well as one of his matrilineal heirs. The marriage payment 
will be handed directly to the brother and not to the woman's husband. 

The customary attitude to the fostering of children and the transfer 
of rights Involved in adoption serve to emphasise the fact that among the 
Yako the family in not itself a kinship group but a domestic aasooiation 
by means of irtilch the foxmdlng partners, the spouses, produce and rearchl- 
dren to whom they independently transmit distinct statuses and property 
rlj^ts. It is this separate transmission from each spouse and not the fa- 
mily as such which perpetuates the kin^ip structure from generation to 
generation. 

YakS marriage is an institution or social mode which regulates the 
mutual rights and obligations of men and women co-operating in the pro- 
duction of domestic supplies and the rearing of children. The transmis- 
sion of moveable property and status in the matrilineal kinship system is 
Independent of marriage; but as social recognition of fatherhood normally 
depends on a marital relation to the mother, marriage does determine pa- 
trilineal succession. 
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